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THE 


PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW 


PLATO’S IDEA OF THE GOOD 


HOUGH, according to Plato, the Good is of all topics the one 

most important to man, though he refers to the Good as often 
as to the other metaphysical factors, at no point in his writings 
does he come to grips with the Good, as a topic to be discussed ex- 
haustively. The reason is probably his distrust of the written word 
and even of concepts. We can safely trust the legend that Plato 
lectured on the Good to his disciples in the Academy. Unlike the 
public which has access only to books, Plato’s pupils had a per- 
sonal and a friendly relation with the master, and had gone through 
the intellectual discipline indispensable to philosophy. To these 
disciples he could trust himself to discourse concerning the Good. 
Furthermore, we must take into account Plato’s preference for 
speech as against books. Speech is superior to the written word 
because it is alive. Speech is conversation and dialectic; it is ques- 
tion and answer, adapting the idea to the particular question; 
speech is adequate to the mobility of thought. But, to the misfor- 
tune of posterity, it remains a fact that living things die; only 
lifeless things like books survive. And so we are forced to confine 
ourselves to Plato’s scattered references to the Good in his writ- 
ly more concentrated form in the 
Republic VI and VII, the Philebus, and the Timaeus. But even in 


these dialogues the references to the Good amount to no more 


ings, especially in their relative 


than hints. 

In the beginning, it is important to make clear what we are talk- 
ing about. In discussing the Good, we are not talking of moral 
‘irtue ; the Good is value in general, of which moral virtue is only 
a particular instance. We are dealing with the theory of value, not 
with ethics. The Good is “greater than justice and the other vir- 
tues” (Rep. 504d). Ethics is not an ultimate science; it deals with 


specific values, and makes hypotheses about them. These need to 
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be validated by a study of ultimate principles, and this is the study 
of the Good as such. 

Plato’s treatment is empirical in its starting-point. In experience 
we note good things and we ask ourselves what it is that makes 
them good. Thus a line is beautiful, a dance is graceful, a moral 
action is admirable; and we proceed to isolate the common factor 
in terms of which all these are good. Like the other creative fac- 
tors, the idea of the Good is posited as a Cause to explain the given; 
thus it is a principle, ap7%, atttov. But the Good is suggested rather 
than embodied in experience. The idea of the Good is not only an 
hypothesis to explain experience; it is also a criterion by which to 
test empirical valuations. Our study, therefore, is empirical only 
in the sense that our problem is set for us by experience. But the 
study must be really carried on by reason, in that the Good must 
be grasped in an a priori fashion. 

Analogous to the distinction between the immediate and the ab- 
stract good, or between good as effect and good as cause, is that 
between good as means and good as end. There are things which 
are sought for the sake of something else ; and there are things on 
account of which other things are sought (Phil. 53e, Rep. 375b). 
The first represents the class of instrumental goods. When one 
object has value as a means for another object, and that for a third 
and so on, there must be something which has value in itself. There 
can be no infinite regress (Lysis 219c). Unless there are intrinsic 
goods, there can be no instrumental goods either. 

Correspondingly, we have two kinds of science. We have (to 
use a modern word) technology, which is concerned with the ques- 
tions of organs or tools alone; and we have the science of ends 
which determines the purposes for which the tools may be em- 
ployed. The second presides over the first. The flute-maker is under 
the orders of the flute-player. The military officer knows how war 
may be waged, but it is the task of the statesman to decide whether 
war should be waged. Indeed, military science is a servant of poll- 
tical science in a double sense. The statesman both chooses the ends 
and initiates the activity of the general (Pol. 304-5). In sum, the 
statesman contemplates the Good; the general, the means to the 
Good. 


Goodness as an end and goodness as a cause; both of these con- 
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vey the nature of the Good as an ultimate principle, sharing with 
the other factors in Plato’s scheme the character of ingredience in 
the world of experience, and also of transcendence. Also, as hap- 
pens with all conceptions about first and last things, we cannot be 
absolutely certain about the Good. “The idea of the Good is a 
surmise (éAxt¢) and only God knows if it be true” (Rep. 517b). 
“It is very hard to accept and very hard to reject” (ibid. 532d). As 
soon as Plato, in his endeavor to explain experience, is forced to 
assume a realm beyond experience, he invests his statements with 
a very real tentativeness. Partly, this is due to the inherent mo- 
desty of the man, and to his lack of dogmatism; partly, it is due to 
his belief that ultimate things are difficult to know. But his state of 
mind with respect to the metaphysical factors is a mixed one; he 
is both doubtful and certain. In so far as he is a human being, a 
soul imprisoned in the body, he is doubtful. In so far as he rises 
beyond the body and is inspired, he is certain. So, too, he knows the 
Good with absolute conviction. “If I could’—says Socrates to 
Glaucon, speaking of the Good—“I would show you no longer 
an image and symbol of my meaning, but the very truth as it ap- 
pears to me.” Yet he adds immediately, “though whether rightly 
or not, I may not affirm” (Rep. 533a). This mixture of doubt with 
certainty is characteristic of Plato in all his writings. His doubt is 
more like an undogmatic conviction; his conviction, more like a 
faith. 

We will begin our discussion by considering the grounds of the 
Good, which in the last resort are criteria for ascertaining the 


presence of the Good in any entity. 


GROUNDS OF THE GOOD 


In the Philebus Plato gives two sets of grounds of the Good, each 
set consisting of three members. The Good, he says, is that which 
is desired, the self-sufficient, and the complete. The second triad is 
of the Good as Beauty, Measure, Truth (Phil. 20d, 60c, 61a). We 
will treat the first triad as basic, adding measure from the second 
triad. The other two members of the second triad are, as we hope 
to show, repetitions or variations of the other four. 


I. The Good is the universal object of desire. It is the goal 


of all wish, action, and art (Gorg. 488c, 499c). Universal for 
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whom, we may ask. The Good is desired by all rational beings ; by 
all human beings ; by all living things, animals, and plants; finally, 
by the universe (Phil. 20d, 11d, 22b, 64a). Thus Plato is ambigu- 
ous; whereas he begins by posing explicitly the problem in terms 
of the Good as desired by rational beings, implicitly he conceives of 
the Good as desired by all created things. The Good is the object of 
all nature. Now that which all nature desires is the Good as such. 
On the basis of isolated passages (such as 11d), commentators 
have been misled into supposing that Plato is concerned in the 
Philebus with the Good in a limited sense, namely as the Good for 
man. For Plato, however, this is only a starting point ; what he is 
considering in the dialogue is primarily the Good in general, “the 
highest good for man and for the Gods” (Phil. 65b). 

Plato specifies or rather expands his notion of desire. “Every 
intelligent being pursues it [the Good], desires it, wishes to catch 
and get possession of it” (Phil. 20d). The Good is the object of a 
desire, which incites man to action, for the purpose of possessing 
the Good, with the intent of preserving that possession. Thus desire 
is not for a mere aesthetic enjoyment of the Good; it is desire as 
the impetus for action, desire to possess oneself of the Good. 

The Good does not constitute a separate realm of values. It is the 
universal object of desire. Students of the theory of value have 
created problems for themselves by separating human nature 
from the Good. There is the Good, and here is man, and the ques- 
tion then arises why men should seek the Good. In answering this 
question philosophers have been forced to resort to extrinsic fac- 
tors, as, for example, the pleasure which is attended by the Good, 
or the compulsion of an external authority like God. On either 
of these constructions what man is seeking is not the Good; it is 
pleasure, his own or God’s. Once the two have been separated, 
they cannot be brought together, But Plato starts with an intrinsic 
relationship between the soul and the Good. The soul, by its own 
nature, loves the Good. And the Good is what men seek. 

Now what men seek is something real, not a projection of their 
own desires. The Good is desired because it is good ; it is not good 
because it is desired. So Plato designates the Good as the desirable 
(Phil. 61a). There is a realm of absolute values which we seek 


and find and recognize as such—a realm which is unaffected by 
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time and circumstance and social convention, which imposes itself 
upon the soul and is not created by it. Human life, as a quest for 
values, has an objective meaning. The Good is what we desire, and 
we desire it because it is good—good for itself, and eternally. In 
seeking the Good man transcends his own particularity, The 
Sophists had been maintaining that man is the measure of all 
things—of the real and the unreal, of the good and the bad. Plato’s 
doctrine is that man is not the measure either of being or of value. 
This statement must be taken in its strongest possible sense. The 
Good, of course, is not relative to the empirical self ; what should 
be emphasized is that the Good is not relative to the intelligible 
self. The Good is such by its own nature. Therefore it cannot be 
defined as satisfaction. Not all satisfaction is good, but only the 
satisfaction of the desire for the Good. 

The discussion in the Euthyphro is to the point. Holiness is dear 
to the gods. But to be dear to the gods and to be holy are not the 
same thing (10e). To be dear to them is something which happens 
to holiness (11b) ; it is an added fact, to state which is not to state 
the nature of holiness (11b). Thus men and gods love the Good 
because it is lovable (11a). 

To repeat, the Good is discovered in the context of desire. But 
relationship does not exclude distinctness of being. The Good is 
independent ; but it is not separate. And just as it is independent 
of mind, so it is independent of being. It is not determined by 
what happens, or even by what is; it is a standard for that which 
is. Value is independent both of desire and of nature; by refer- 
ence to the Good desire may be judged and fact criticized. Thus 
the whole area, not only of temporal but also of eternal beings, 
may be evaluated by the norm of the Good. This is the sense in 
which the Good is other than Being. The Good is a norm for 


Being. 


II. The second ground of the Good is self-sufficiency (Phil. 
20c, 33d, 34b). Self-sufficiency is a causal category; to be self- 
sufficient is to be master of one’s destiny. The good man is un- 
affected by the vicissitudes of life, even by the death of those dear- 
est to him (Rep. 387d). He is independent of his surroundings ; as 


far as is possible to man, his actions and his beliefs are self- 
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determined. The immortal soul moves, but is not moved by, other 
things; it is self-moving. Self-sufficiency is also a formal notion. 
To be self-sufficient is not to require anything else for one’s defini- 
tion; it is to be identical with oneself and so to be definite. Thus 
worth consists in ‘in-itselfness’ or self-hood. Now, in so far as 
something is definitely ‘this’ and not ‘that’, it is really real. The 
notion of self-sufficiency merges into that of the really real. In 
sum, worth attaches to being, simpliciter; and anything, in so far 


as it really is, is good. It is good to be. 


III. Thirdly, perfection is found in plenitude of being. Pleni- 
tude is a further qualification of self-sufficiency. An object may be 
self-sufficient, because, while there are other objects as well, it is 
wholly independent of them; or it may be self-sufficient because it 
includes all things. Self-sufficiency is good when it arises from 
such all-inclusiveness. Thus worth lies in completeness or totality 
(axav, Tim. 41c). To be perfect is to be comprehensive; for in- 
stance, the sphere is the most perfect of all shapes because it con- 
tains all the other shapes (Tim. 33b). Similarly, to be perfect is 
to be complex—to be a ‘one in a many’. It will be convenient to 
distinguish complexity into two kinds, horizontal and _ vertical. 
Whether this distinction is ultimately valid will be discussed in a 
later section of this paper. We will begin with horizontal com- 
plexity. 

Plenitude is formal diversity. The cosmos achieves perfection 
by reason of the fact that it represents all the forms in the ideal 
pattern; to every kind in the intelligible realm there corresponds 
some object in the actual world (Tim. 30c, 39e, 41b, c). Thus 
actuality exhibits the greatest conceivable variety of character. In 
the just state each man has a specific function different from that 
of everyone else ; whereas injustice is the overlapping of functions 
and so homogeneity. The city comes about through the inter- 
relations and interactions of diversified individuals; so does know- 
ledge emerge from dialogue in which differing standpoints are 
evoked. 

Plenitude means contrariety, as well as diversity. That man is 
good who unites opposites in his person; the modesty and gentle- 


ness of a cultivated mind, with the firmness and aggressiveness 
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of the soldier; the virtue of wisdom with that of courage (Char- 
mides 159-160). The divine—that is, the perfect—bond is one 
which unites unlike and opposed parts of virtue (Pol. 310a). Easy- 
going individuals seek like-minded people for their associates, 
finding the unlike unendurable. But the business of the great king 
is not to let opposites be separated ; he weaves boldness with self- 
restraint (Pol. 310 ff.). Thus goodness exists in contrast ; and con- 
trast leads to balance. A trait of character, unless combined with 
its opposite, is apt to become excessive to the point of madness 
(Pol. 310d). Opposites temper each other; the courageous is pre- 
vented from becoming ferocious by being joined to the wise; so 
enthusiasm is moderated by the critical spirit. On the other hand, 
opposites stimulate each other; the conflict of opposites makes for 
vividness in each trait. Intelligence, without boldness, is apt to 
degenerate into lethargy; boldness makes the intellect alert and 
keen (Pol. 307c, 308a). Thus opposites both moderate and en- 
hance each other. 

Not all contrasts are desirable; some are disruptive. The right 
contrast arises from a basis of similarity and unity. Thus the vari- 
ous virtues are also alike (Prot. 331b). The wise king weaves the 
pattern of contrast upon the canvas of common beliefs and valu- 
ations ( Pol. 310e). 

Beyond qualitative complexity there is quantitative complexity. 
In the cosmos, not only are all the forms in the intelligible pattern 
represented, but all the potencies of the receptacle are realized 
(Tim. 32c, d). That is to say, perfection is the maximum of 
actualization. Existence is good; and in the perfect world all pos- 
sible particulars under a given form are embodied. An unwise 
ruler would destroy all the wicked citizens; the wiser ruler allows 
the wicked to live, persuading them to the good; and the wisest 
of rulers reconciles all citizens to each other (Laws 627e, 628a). 
Thus the good king saves all the individuals. Reason, confronted 
with the presence of lawless desires in the “inner city”, must try 
all possible ways of converting them to the good, by threats or 
persuasion, before proceeding to weed them out (Rep. 571b, Tim. 
71). The philosopher is concerned not only with all essence, but 
with all time as well (Rep. 486a) ; and he loves all the accidental 


variations in things (Rep. 474d ff.). Thus perfection in the world 
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implies the greatest formal diversity and contrast, along with 
casual and incidental variety; it is wealth of character and wealth 


of actuality. 


The complexity that we have been dealing with is on a horizontal 
line, so to speak; it is a multiplicity of codrdinate characters and 
things. We will now discuss vertical complexity. Goodness is 
plenitude in the sense of embracing all degrees of perfection, lower 
as well as higher. Perfection may be defined by selection or by 
inclusion; it may be construed as the best, or as the best with 
the worst; as the really real exclusively, or as the real along with 
all grades of reality down to the least. Plato vacillates between 
these two notions of perfection; and passages can be adduced in 
support of either. But on the whole the second seems to prevail; 
perfection is the plenitude of all grades of reality. This conception 
is dialectical in a sense; perfection entails imperfection. Vertical 
complexity cannot be regarded as a modification of self-sufficiency ; 
it is an additional ground. The Good is (a) the really real, and 
(b) the less really real, in a descending order. According to the 
cosmological account of the Timaeus, God, after creating the im- 
mortal soul, commands the inferior gods to proceed to the creation 
of the mortal souls; for “if these come not into being, the Heaven 
will be imperfect” (Tim, 41c). Thus, without imperfection, per- 
fection could not be. Here we have, so far as the writer knows, 
the first statement of the doctrine of the Great Chain of Being, 
which has played such an important role in the history of thought. 
The cosmos is a hierarchy, starting with the perfect, going through 
all the grades of the imperfect, down to the least perfect; a 
hierarchy of higher and lower forms; a hierarchy inclusive both 
of forms and things; a hierarchy of higher and lower grades of 
things. The Great Chain links the eternal pattern with the eternal 
receptacle.’ 

From the principle of plenitude we arrive at the law of con- 

*Compare the following passage from Spinoza: “But to those who ask, 


‘Why did not God create all men in such a manner that they might be 
governed by reason alone?’ I make no answer but this: because material was 
not wanting to him for the creating of all things from the highest grade t 
the lowest; or speaking more accurately, because the laws of his nature 
were so comprehensive as to suffice for the creation of everything that 
infinite intellect can conceive.” Ethics, Bk. I, Appendix. 
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tinuity. According to this law, in any scale, there are intermediaries 
between the highest and the lowest, and still others between these 
intermediaries. Continuity means that all the points on the line 
of being are filled. As Plato says in the Philebus, a rational account 
must not jump at once (¢06¥¢) from the many to the one, or from 
the one to the many, but should proceed step by step, going through 
all the intervening stages (16c ff.). Thus from the many we rise 
to a species, thence to a genus, thence to a higher genus, until we 
attain the highest genera. And any serial line of beings is not only 
ontological, but causal as well; the more perfect is a cause for 
the less perfect, either as bringing it into being, or as regulating 
its motion, Thus the Demiurge creates the less perfect souls of 
the gods; these, in their turn, create the soul of man; and the 
soul of man controls the body. Also the higher is the cause of the 
worth of the lower. The law of continuity is the source of the 
innumerable kinds of ladder in Plato’s philosophy—the ladder of 
knowledge and of the eros; of the parts of the soul, and of the 
grades of soul (philosophers, warriors, artisans); of the gods; 
and of the species and genera. In sum, from the principle of per- 
fection, we reach the principle of plenitude; from the principle 
of plenitude we derive the principle of continuity ; and the principle 
of continuity provides the ordered character essential both for a 
world and for knowledge. Such is the sense in which the Good 
is the source of being and of truth. 

The Good, construed as vertical plenitude, supplies the reason 
for the creation of the actual world. The question is: why should 
the Demiurge not be content with the realm of the forms, which 
is the realm of the really real? Because the forms without their 
embodiments are a lesser perfection than the forms with them. 
The creature is inferior to the creator; but the creator with the 
creature is more perfect than without it, The world was created in 
order to fill up the interval between the intelligible pattern and the 
receptacle. In support of the above, consider the concluding para- 
graphs of the Philebus (66a, 67a), in which the final hierarchy of 
goods in formulated. At the top is Measure, the really real ; to this 
are added the proportional, then wisdom, mind, pleasure. And 
in the Republic ( 357a) the highest good is defined as that which is 


5 / 
good both in itself and in its consequences. Hence the Good, as 
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vertical plenitude, is the cause for the existence of the world of 
particulars.’ 

To sum up, plenitude is both horizontal and vertical ; the demand 
of perfection is that all the points along the horizontal line and all 
the points along the perpendicular line—and thus all the points 
along the plane of being—should be filled up. Thus the realm of 
being is a plenum, without a void. But there is a reservation: that 
which is inherently destructive is excluded. For instance, in dis- 
cussing the eligibility of pleasures, Plato insists that discordant 
pleasures must be eliminated. Immoderate and frenzied pleasures 
are obstructive (éuxd3tepa, Phil, 63d); they prevent the coming 


to be of other elements: 


, 


or they destroy what has come to be. We 
must leave out of the good life whatever impedes achievement or 
destroys it. From the plenitude of being the exclusive only is 
excluded ; we have toleration of everything save the intolerant. 

The objection might be raised that striving has no place in a 
doctrine according to which imperfection is good. To strive is to 
endeavor to remove imperfection, and this, on Plato’s view, would 
be to diminish perfection. To make things better would be to make 
them worse. Our answer would depend on how we construe stri- 
ving. If striving be the endeavor to change one’s status, then stri- 
ving is excluded from Plato’s philosophy; since every status, no 
matter how imperfect, is good. I must occupy my place whether 
as king or as cobbler. The artisan is to remain an artisan. There 
is no place for progress in the sense of an ascent from a given 
function to one that is higher. But striving taken as the effort to 
express one’s function adequately has a place in Plato’s philosophy. 
Actual things inevitably partake of non-being; to this extent they 
fail to express their natures, they fail to be what they are. Such 
failure and such non-being have no part in perfection; and stri- 
ving is justified as the transition from non-being to being, as th 
effort of the soul to remove the distance between what it is actualls 

* Thus the aspect of quantitative complexity which we considered undet 
the general notion of horizontal plenitude may with equal propriety be in 
cluded under vertical plenitude. There is however an alternative theory as 
to Plato’s doctrine of creation. God is without envy and desires that every- 
thing should be good as far as possible (Tim. 30a). Consequently, he orders 
the potencies and motions in the receptacle according to the ideal pattern 
On this construction, the motive for creation is the bringing about of a 
greater degree of perfection rather than of a lesser one; since the receptacle 
as such is less real than the actual world. 
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and what it is ideally. A bad carpenter is not even a real carpenter ; 
he must try to become a good one. Correspondingly, we may say 
that imperfection is of two kinds; first, imperfection as represent- 
ing a certain degree of being and therefore as part of reality; se- 
cond, imperfection as non-being. For example, conjecture and 
opinion in knowledge, or the types of the democratic and the 
tyrannical man respectively, represent imperfections of the second 
kind. They do not form part of the good life. On the other hand, 
the artisan class expresses a certain function, a certain type of 
order in life, and, therefore, a certain grade of reality. It repre- 


sents imperfection of the first kind. 


The characteristics of the Good are exhibited in the parts as 
well as in the whole. Every member of the whole is a microcosm 
reflecting in itself the shape and worth of the macrocosm. Thus 
each part of the plenitude is both self-sufficient and complete, as 
far as possible. The members are definite, separate, autonomous. 
Each individual has a self-identity; he is distinct from the other 
individuals; he possesses a specific nature that he must cherish 
and fulfil. Furthermore, the individual possesses an internal com- 
pleteness ; he is an integration of the three parts of the soul. Now 
these parts correspond to the three metaphysical factors: reason 
to the Limit, desire to the Unlimited, and the spirited part to the 
Mixed Class. Thus he reproduces within himself the complexity 
of the metaphysical situation. 

Naturally however, neither the self-sufficiency nor the com- 
pleteness of the individual is as perfect as that of the state. The 
individual is self-sufficient under limitation ; he is as self-sufficient 
as the condition of his being a member of the state permits. But 
the state is not as self-sufficient and complete as the cosmos; and 
the cosmos falls short in these respects of the realm of forms. 
There are degrees of self-sufficiency and completeness; and the 
characteristics of the whole are diluted while being reproduced in 
ths parts. 

Thus every individual exhibits the Good in a dual way. In the 
first place, he is a factor in the achievement by the state of its own 


perfection. In the second place, each individual is a world by him- 


self, an “inner city”, and therefore achieves a perfection for him- 
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self, which is measured by the degree of his self-sufficiency and 
completeness. We might perhaps speak of the internal as con- 
trasted with the external perfection of the individual. 

Similarly, the plenum of universals is split into subordinate 
plena. The totality of forms is not anyhow; it is subdivided into 
subordinate realms each presided over by a different genus. We are 
told in the Sophist (251 ff.) that a given form mingles with some 
forms and not with others, There are therefore autonomous con- 
stellations of forms—autonomous in the sense that the forms in one 
constellation are not included under the defining genus of another. 
So knowledge consists of distinct sciences (Sophist 257d) each 
with its own premises and genus. These separate areas in the realm 
of forms and in knowledge are unified into one group by their 
common participation in the Form of the Good. In short, they 
come together by the fact of their difference ; they all exhibit per- 
fection under its aspect of self-sufficiency. The division of the 
ultimate One into autonomous parts is guaranteed by the fact that 
being is pervaded by non-being. To be is to be split into parts each 
of which excludes the other, and is therefore independent of it. 

Now each particular constellation of forms and each science is 
a plenum; it consists of all the possible species under a given 
genus; and of all the possible sub-species under a given species, 
down to the indivisible (Sophist 229d). Thus each area exhausts 
all the possible determinations of its defining concept. In a dif- 
ferent language Spinoza asserted later what perhaps is a similar 
point when he states that every attribute is infinite. Plato describes 
the intelligible pattern as a living animal. In an organism the parts 
are organisms; so the realm of forms is divided into parts each 
of which is a complex hierarchy of forms. Each hierarchy is com- 
plete within the limitation of its genus and therefore self-sufficient; 
also each hierarchy constitutes the province of a distinct science. 
And Plato says that the cosmos is a whole compounded of wholes 


(Tim. 34b) ; thus the Good is a plenitude of plenitudes. 


IV. We have qualified self-sufficiency by plenitude; we must 
now qualify plenitude by Measure—measure which is ranked as 
the highest in the list of perfections (Phil. 66a). A mere plenum 


is a mere aggregate; the plenum must be integrated into a whole; 
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and the concept of Measure or Harmony introduces the difference 
between a whole and a class. If we limit ourselves to plenitude, we 
find it impossible to distinguish the philosopher from the demo- 
cratic man. The life of the democratic man is a plenum; in fact, 
that is its distinguishing mark. He gratifies every impulse and 
every need—the impulse to think and the impulse to drink; the 
motive of profit and the motive of public service (Rep. 561c, d). 
The democratic man is unable to say ‘no’ to any stimulus, external 
or internal. But this inability does not qualify him as either a 
strong or a good man. He has plenitude; what he lacks is integra- 
tion. The absence of integration leads to internal warfare and 
finally to internal impoverishment. He has no organization of im- 
pulses ; no measure in their gratification ; no adaptation to time and 
place. “A mixture which lacks measure and proportion must neces- 
sarily destroy its components and first of all itself ; for it is in truth 
no mixture but an uncompounded jumble” (Phil. 64d, e). 

Plenitude is the notion of the many; wholeness or integration 
is the notion of the one. The forms mingle with each other; in- 
dividuals live together in a state. Thus there are constellations of 
forms and of particulars; and the relation of the constellation to 
its members is that of a whole to its parts. Any definition, say of 
‘man’ or of ‘justice’, describes such a constellation of many forms 
mingling with each other so as to constitute a definite whole. We 
have a concrescence of universals in the definition of angling as an 
art of acquisition, which is coercive, by the hunting of animals 
under water, by fishing, by striking, by barb-hunting in a specific 
way (Soph. 221b). Again, we have a concrescence of human indi- 
viduals in a city, whereby the individuals require each other. 

Such a constellation is limited; it must exclude, as well as in- 
clude. Also, in such a constellation there is a mutual dependence 
of parts; thus a constellation is an organism in which the organs 
involve each other and the whole. The notion of harmony is 
relevant at this point; there is adaptation of part to part. This 
adaptation is construed mathematically, as a ratio. In the Gorgias 
Plato speaks of that orderliness (74§t¢) by which heaven and earth, 
gods and men, are held together, and he describes it as geometrical 
equality (507-8). In brief, Measure, and indeed the Good, are 


geometrical conceptions, mathematical ratios. 
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Harmony is particular harmony, that is, relevance among par- 
ticulars. The Good—we have pointed out above—is a plenitude 
which includes both the realm of forms and that of particulars, 
The Good is not a definite good unless we specify the particular 
entities and the particular circumstances to which they are adapted 
in a particular way, in accordance with a general principle. The 
Good is the fit, the timely (xatgrov), the just. Morality is not a 
matter of precepts; justice is not a rule of conduct to be repeated 
uniformly. Rather it is like an algebraic formula, whose expression 
varies as the values given to the variables are different. There is no 
general good; every artifact and every living thing has its own 
specific nature and its own specific good (Rep. 355c, 441e; Gorg. 
506e). The virtue of a knife is cutting; the virtue of a hand is 
handling. Man’s good includes wisdom; the dog’s does not. Or 
more accurately, there is a general good, and a particular good. 
The good of everything alike is self-sufficiency, plenitude, measure; 
and also the good of every thing is different, in that these general 
conditions yield different results in so far as they are applied 
to different situations. Both you and I must conform to the ideal 
of harmony: but the pattern of conduct imposed by this ideal is 
not the same for the two of us, given the difference of our natures 
and of our circumstances, Thus the good is both absolute and rela- 
tive, both the good simpliciter, and my good (Rep. 352e, 3538, b). 

As Aristotle has accused Plato of positing a good which is both 
separate and general (Nic. Ethics I 6) we must repeat that, for 
Plato, in the first place, we do not have a principle of the whole, 
determined antecedently to the parts, and rigidly imposed upon 
them. The whole is nothing but the voluntary adaptations of the 
parts to each other; it is the pattern arising from the contrast of 
their specific natures. In the second place, we do not have, in Plato, 
a general formula prescribing exactly, as the law of a city would, 
what is right or wrong, good or bad, for every case. We have 
generality of principle with variety in its application. 

In order to complete our account of measure, we must supple- 
ment the notion of integration by that of subordination. The ques- 
tion is how to distinguish the philosopher from the tyrant. The 
latter is completely integrated ; all his passions are subordinated to 


a ruling passion. He is strong where the democratic man is weak. 
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The tyrannical man is not swept from his purpose by any lure of 
pleasure. In his own way he is highly intelligent, using reason to 
promote power and to justify his acts to others and to himself. 
Thus the place of reason in his kingdom is that of a camp-follower. 
But strength (such as it is) is not goodness. The integration 
achieved in the soul of the tyrannical man is not “according to 
nature” (Rep. 444d). Integration is not any how; the welter of 
desire should be organized in a specific type of order, such that 
reason rules and impulse obeys; but with the tyrant this order is 
reversed. Plato would allow the lower perfections to enter the total 
mixture only on the condition that the highest is already included 
(Phil. 63a), and presumably in its proper role as king. The lesser 
good has no value in itself, but only derivatively, from its co- 
presence with the highest good, as supplying a field of action for 
it, “He who receives the greater acquires also the less, or else he 
is bereft of both” (Laws 631b). 

Thus we have integration of the members in a plenitude both 
horizontally and vertically ; both formally, and as an integration of 
particulars. When a whole is so ordered, it has beauty. In sum, 
beauty is defined through measure.° 

It would be a misconception to regard the tetrad (desirableness, 
self-sufficiency, plenitude, and measure) as a definition of the 
Good. The Good is simple and indefinable; therefore it does not 
consist in these characteristics; in fact, the Good cannot properly 
be said to consist in anything. For example, the proposition that 
self-sufficiency is good is synthetic. In short, while enumerating 
the above-mentioned traits we have not been engaged in analysing 
the Good, These traits partake of the Good. Their relation to it 
is analogous to that of instance to essence. Now goodness is no 
more constituted by its exemplification than a universal by its 
instances, The analogy may be developed one step further; it is to 
be doubted whether exemplification in this case is adequate, 1.¢., 
whether the Good is wholly present in these traits. The particular 

*We have now dealt with the first triad: of desirableness, self-sufficiency, 
and plenitude, as characterizing the good. From the second triad we have 
added measure. The other two members of the second triad may be re- 
garded as repetitions of the characteristics already mentioned. Thus truth 
is the re ally real (Sophist 240b); it describes the characteristic of reality 


te opposed to appearance; whereas beauty is measure in its aspect as 
desirable. 
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embodies the universal only imperfectly; it does not contain the 
universal ; it suggests it. So does the tetrad suggest the Good; but 
the Good lies beyond it. 

he tetrad 


constitutes the ground of the Good. The Good has an intrinsic be- 


We must, then, revise our previous statement that t 


ing, and does not depend on anything. The four traits constitute 
the most general exemplifications of the Good; of all the genera, 
they are those nearest to the Good, in the sense that whatever else 
exemplifies the Good, it does so by virtue of its participation in 
the tetrad. Thus the tetrad is a necessary intermediary between 
the Good and everything else. In so far as the tetrad is a ground, 
it is a ground for the further embodiment of the Good in any 
entity. And in this sense it is a summary of the criteria by which 
to test whether anything has worth, and in what degree. 

In Plato’s philosophy the formal cause is derivative from the 
final cause. The formal cause of being is Limit; to be is to be 
definite and ordered, to be a one in a many. But this proposition 
is not primitive; being is through order, because order is good. 

In his portrait of the philosopher, Plato depicts his conception 
of the good life. The philosopher loves truth; but he gazes at the 
realm of temporal things as well. He is indifferent neither to the 
small nor to the ignoble, thus imitating God who cares for the least 
as well as for the greatest of his creatures (Rep. 485b, Laws 903a). 
The virtue of magnanimity is just this insight into the value of 
lesser things (Rep. 486a, b). The philosopher ever seeks integrity 
and wholeness; he is both contemplative and practical; both soll- 
tary and sociable; enthusiastic and critical; a dialectician, but in 
his highest moments a poet; living the life of reason but also 
cherishing his impulses in the manner of a gardener, who culti- 
vates his plants. Reason operates not as a repressive but as an 
expressive force, leading the desires to their fullest and truest 
fruition, 

Thus the good life is characterized by plenitude. Plato’s chief 
complaint against the oligarchical man is that he is parsimonious; 
he represses the useless desires which are harmless. The oligarchi- 
cal man is an enemy of the lower appetites ; but the philosopher is 
experienced in the pleasures of all three parts of the soul. We must 


note, however, that the parts in the plenitude of desire are graded; 
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there is diversity as to rank and status. Reason is superior and 
rules ; the philosopher is king over the masses. Yet ruling is through 
persuasion. The state is pervaded by the virtue of temperance, 
which is an attitude of mutual friendliness between rulers and 
ruled. Government is based on good-will (evpévera, Laws 7234) 
and consent. The bond between the parts in the state is not 
mechanical but living. Moreover, the very fact that persuasion is 
necessary indicates the existence of conflict, making for sharpness 
of individuality. In Plato we find the ideal of a comprehensive and 
an ordered society, whether in the city or within the individual. 
We have government by reason: that is, (a) without general laws 
but by individual decisions in individual cases in accordance with 
fundamental principles ; and (b) without force but through persua- 
sion as far as possible. We have, in short, a society which is 


spontaneous and organic—at its highest, a society without a state. 


Two points may be noted with respect to Plato’s conception of 
the Good. (a) The Good is described formally, even mathe- 
matically ; it is ratio. It is not an immediately felt quality ; beauty is 
not sensuous. Plato regards the immediate apprehension of beauty 
in music by way of feeling as inferior to the analytical conscious- 
ness of music as a structure (Rep. 531). Yet this point must be 
no sooner made than revised. The Good is exhibited formally; it 
is revealed in measure but is not identical with it. Measure is the 
Good in so far as it can be grasped by reason. Ultimately, the 
Good is ineffable; in so far as known at all, it is discovered in 
ecstasy. We must therefore distinguish between the felt appre- 
hension which is inferior to rational thought, and the immediacy 
which is above rational thought, and for which the latter is a 
prelude. 

(b) The idea of the Good stands alone in Plato’s philosophy, 
differing in a fundamental sense from all his other conceptions. 
All creatures, all forms, all the metaphysical factors save the Good, 
have their being through limitation ; the real is constituted through 
negation. Consequently, every entity is contrasted with something 
else. There is always a more. Every particular and every form, 
every person and every virtue, is situated in a general environ- 


ment of being, on which it depends and with which it sustains re- 
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lationships. Thus every entity is self-transcendent; every entity 
save the Good. The Good is a totality ; its nature is to include, but 
not to exclude; and non-being, which mingles with all being, does 
not mingle with the Good. The Good has no reference to anything 
beyond itself. In this respect, the idea of the Good and the idea 
of Being stand in contrast to each other. Hence the Good is not a 
being and is beyond being, and is the source of being. The world 
is radically divided into two parts; on the one hand the individual 
entities, whether particulars, or forms, or metaphysical factors, 
including God, These are instances of a plenitude which involves 
exclusion; they are restricted plena. On the other hand, there is 
the absolute plenitude, which is the totality of the restricted plena; 
and this is the Good. 

A critic might perhaps be justified in holding that Plato fails to 
give an adequate account of the Good, just in so far as he makes 
it all-inclusive. A Good which is everything is nothing. In Plato, 
all contrasts fall within the Good; they are contrasts between 
higher and lower perfections. For Plato, further, all men desire 
the Good ; he has no place for a free and conscious rejection of the 
Good as such; no place for a conflict between a good desire and a 
bad one. It may be questioned whether Plato has not lost the Good 


by expanding its meaning. 


THE GOOD AS AN ONTOLOGICAL PRINCIPLE 


To say that the Good is a norm is to disclose only one part of 
its nature. The Good is power. It is not only a standard for evalua- 
ting the real; it is also a cause of being; it is both an axiological 
and an ontological principle. These two aspects are together. An 
ideal is a force bending the world to its pattern; perfection gen- 
erates its own realization. The Good is creativity. 

There have been philosophies which have divorced value from 
being, conceiving standards as ineffective in nature. According 
to these, the fact that an entity is good is immaterial to its arrival 
or to its survival. There is a mutuality of indifference between 
ideals and things. But for Plato this bifurcation does not exist. 
The Good is efficacious. Perfection is a law for nature, in the 
sense that phenomena proceed according to the rule of the best. 


And Plato is not satisfied with mere lip-service to this doctrine. 
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Anaxagoras, once having granted that nature is governed by the 
principle of the best, then proceeded to explain the details of 
phenomena by the operation of mechanical causes. Plato insists 
that nature, not only as a whole, but in its every part and its every 
individual movement, should be referred to the one real cause, 
namely, the Good. 

(a) The Good is a cause without itself being caused; it is an 
absolute cause. (b) The Good explains not only why things be- 
have as they do, but why there are things at all. It supplies an 
answer to the question why a world should exist at all. Nature 
exists because existence is good. (c) Beyond the realm of existence 
is the realm of essence, of which the former is a copy. Now the 
Good is the source of all being (Rep. 509d), whether existential or 
essential. Of course the realm of essence has no beginning in time. 
None the less it is derivative from the Good, and therefore a crea- 
ture. (d) The Good is the source of being, in the complete sense 
of the word cause. It supplies the reason why of things; also, it 
provides the formal criteria of being, such as plenitude, self- 
sufficiency, beauty. Even more, it defines being as such. Being is 
constituted by its participation in the Good. To be is to be per- 
fect, and that alone. The greater the perfection, the greater the 
reality. Hence the test of reality is perfection. But, though being is 
through the Good, the Good is not through being, but is beyond it. 

In Plato we find what is perhaps the first formulation of the 
ontological argument, in his statement that “as the sun is the 
author of the generation of visible things, so the Good is the source 
of being and essence in the intelligible world” (Rep. 509a). Per- 
fection entails being. Plato’s formulation of the ontological argu- 
ment is free of any subjectivistic tinge. It is not an inference from 
idea to being; it is simply the statement that perfection is the 
necessary and sufficient condition of being. 

We will now proceed to consider in detail the respects in which 
the Good is the cause of being, Let us begin with the cosmos. 
Everything comes about for a purpose, and its behavior is with 
reference to a goal. Things are in so far as they are good for some- 
thing. This is the affirmation of the teleological principle. The goal 
at which all things aim is perfection. The mechanists and the 


materialists “make the earth stay between the heavens by putting 
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a vortex about it” or they “regard the earth as a flat trough sup- 
ported on a foundation of air” (Phaedo 99c). But in fact the state 
of the earth and moon, the sun and the stars, their speed and 
revolutions, the shape of the earth, be it flat or round—all these 
are determined by the principle of the best. The orbits of the stars 
are circular because the circle is the best of all shapes (Tim. 33b). 
The Good contains and holds all things together. 

The world is in a state of unceasing change. This change is 
construed as the movement of all things toward the Good. Nature 
is energized by the lure of the ideal. The principle of all motion 
is the eros, taken as the aspiration of all mortal things for Beauty. 
Thus becoming is the becoming of perfection, so far as that is 
possible in the realm of mortal things. Process is the achieve- 
ment of value; existence consists in the embodiment of value. To 
the extent that any object fails to exhibit value, it fails to be. 

Let us now consider the efficacy of the Good in the realm of 
forms; taking up each trait of the Good in turn. (a) The ef- 
ficaciousness of plenitude is exhibited in the fact that the realm 
of forms is a totality which exhausts the range of the conceivable. 
Every possible shade of meaning is represented in the world of 
ideas. The young Socrates, who, impelled by motives of senti- 
mentality, would restrict the area of being to what is noble, is 
rebuked by Parmenides. When the spirit of true philosophy— 
Parmenides says in effect—takes hold of the mind, replacing con- 
ventional opinions, then one despises nothing and is willing to 
include mud and hair, along with justice and temperance among 
the essences (Parm. 130c-131a). The range of forms embraces 
all the general characters, and also all the possible determinations 
of these characters. (b) The plenitude of forms is not to be con- 
fused with the plenitude of the unlimited. The former is tho- 
roughly articulated, with its members distinct from each other, and 
in definite relations with each other (such as the relation of class- 
inclusion). Thus the realm of forms is a structure. At this point 
the efficaciousness of the Good is exhibited in another one of its 
traits, namely, measure. Essences entail each other under appro- 
priate limitations. There are systems of essences which themselves 


enter into more inclusive systems. 
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(c) Every truth about a form is a truth about the Good. The 
forms have being in so far as they participate in the Good; that 
is to say, the forms are values, The being of whiteness consists 
in self-sufficiency, etc. Even more, the specific character of white- 
ness as whiteness, and not as blackness, is a specific value. An 
essence is a norm: the form ‘man’ describes the ideal man. In 


sum, a form is an ideal. 


THE TRANSCENDENT NATURE OF THE GOOD 


However, the doctrine which identifies the real with the ideal 
seems to leave no place for the moral struggle. If the real is per- 
fect, there is nothing to be achieved by action. By virtue of the 
fact that I am, I am good. More generally, this doctrine seems to 
exclude the critical judgment. Criticism can be valid only provided 
that norms and facts are distinguished from each other. Plato and 
Spinoza lay themselves open to one and the same objection. Spinoza 
reduces perfection to being; Plato, being to perfection. Both alike 
are monistic, and both are compelled by their position to reject 
the ethical and normative judgments. The doctrine of the divine 
immanence in Spinoza’s philosophy implies that all modes are per- 
fect. Consequently, there is nothing to improve. The conception of 
ideals as standards for self-reform is a confused idea. For Plato, 
similarly, to be is to be perfect. The goal is already achieved; 
there is nothing to strive for. 

Now it is hardly necessary to state that the above account is 
wholly inadequate to Plato’s thought. For Plato, ethical action is 
significant. One of the doctrines that most clearly stand out in 
his dialogues is that of the essential contrast between the actual 
and the ideal. No actual equality is an exact equality ; none of the 
actual men is an ideal man. The realm of nature inevitably falls 
short of the intelligible realm, at which it aims, In human experi- 
ence, there is the divorce between actual pleasure and the good 
life. Life is not to be sought at any price; virtue is not reducible 
to self-preservation ; the good life may entail a battle with one’s 
self, even a sacrifice of one’s life (Gorg. 513d). To live and to be 
good are not the same thing. 

The contrast between ideal and fact is inherent in the cosmologi- 
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cal situation. Motion and change in nature are a manifestation of 
eros; they consist in the attaining of value. But if value were ade- 
quately realized, then there would be no motion and no change. 
Activity in nature is the aspiration of the mortal for the immortal; 
and the existence of the aspiration presupposes the existence of a 
gap between the two. 

Confusion and evil abound. There is more evil than good in 
this world, and the warfare of the gods against evil is undying. 
“It is impossible that evils be done away with, Theodorus, for 
there must always be something opposed to the good.” Plato goes 
so far as to suggest that there is a pattern of evil. “Two patterns, 
my friend, are set up in the world, the divine, which is most blessed, 
and the godless, which is most wretched” (Theaet. 176a, e). Let 
us analyse the nature of evil. A distinction must be made between 
a lower degree of perfection on the one hand, and a frustration 
of the Good, on the other. The latter is evil, the former is not. 
Whatever is not completely real is not necessarily evil. The trades- 
man when submitting to the rule of the philosopher, the particular 
as revealing the universal, desire when under the control of rea- 
son—all these are necessary ingredients of perfection, construed 
as vertical plenitude. Our problem arises from facts like the exist- 
ence of the tyrant, in whose life passion dominates reason, or of 
the Sophist who has no values or false values, or of the existence 
of doxa as divorced from rational justification, of particulars as 
distortions of their nature, and finally of the fact of transience, 
whereby even the best of states is doomed to perish. 

The obvious and easy answer would be to say that, for Plato, 
evil and motion and frustration are unreal. The discrepancy which 
constitutes our problem is one between the actual and the ideal; 
not between the real and the ideal. To the extent that things fall 
short of goodness, they fail to be. The receptacle is the factor of 
perishing; it hinders things from achieving genuine reality. The 
moral struggle is the opposition between reason in man and the 
wild surging motion from the receptacle. But only the rational 
essence of man is real; the receptacle is the factor of not-being. 
The conflict is one between being and not-being. The Good con- 
tributes the ingredient of being in human nature, and thus the 
soundness of the ontological principle remains unshaken. 
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This solution is unsatisfactory, for it yields new problems. If 
we say that the moral struggle is against not-being, then we are 
also driven to say that it itself is unreal. We have solved the 
problem of the moral struggle by denying its existence. Yet Plato 
is acutely aware of the fact of moral tension. The root of the 
matter lies in the notion of the receptacle. The receptacle, we have 
said, is not-being. But it can and it does thwart the Good. The 
receptacle has power and to that extent it partakes of being. It is 
a not-being which can act on being and so is a being in a more 
general sense of the word. In short, to reduce evil and motion to 
not-being does not solve the matter. Not-being is a real factor. The 
actual world consists on the one hand of being as being (that 1s, 
as plenitude and measure), and on the other of not-being as being. 
If the ontological principle is to be established, it must be demon- 
strated that the Good is the source of being in these two senses. 

Before proceeding to clarify Plato’s position on these matters, 
we must concede that he is not wholly consistent nor clear in the 
solution he offers. Perhaps no philosophy can ever provide a satis- 
factory treatment of the problem. And it should be added that 
the suggestions offered below are highly speculative, exceeding 
any of Plato’s explicit formulations. In order to demonstrate our 
point, we will expand our problem so as to include under it the 
question of the relation of the intelligible realm to the Good. 

We are informed in the Republic (sogb) that the Good is not 
being, and transcends being in dignity and power. Here Plato is 
speaking of the realm of essence, over which the Idea of the Good 
presides. How are we to interpret the statement that the Good 
is beyond being? Its meaning is obscure, and we can only make con- 
jectures. Plato, we suggest, means that the realm of essence is 
imperfect, that to be is to fall short of perfection. Nothing that is, 
not even the completely real, is completely good. Being consists in 
this very incompleteness with respect to the norm of perfection. 
And by virtue of this fact, the Good is other than the organized 
plenitude of essence. The premise which underlies this inference 
is the proposition that the Good is the source of being. A cause 
cannot be identical with its effect. The sun, which is the cause of 
generation, is not itself generation ; in like manner, the Good, which 


is the cause of the being and essence of things, is not itself an 
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essence. The Good transcends being, because the former is un- 
-aused, whereas the latter is derivative. The distance between the 
Good and being is the distance between cause and effect. Every 
creation is a fall. The realm of essence is an effluence from the 
Good, and is thereby a dilution of it. The character of imperfection 
in the realm of essence is exhibited in its discursive nature. 

Now, in so far as being is an abstraction from the Good, it 
partakes of not-being. Not-being is a necessary ingredient in any 
effluence from the Good. The problem of evil in the temporal 
world, the aspects of frustration and of perishing in the world 
of opinion, are only particular cases of the more general problem 
of the necessary ingredience of not-being in being as such. Ultimate 
causality is reserved to the Good; being is derivative in the meta- 
physical situation and, in so far forth, is tinged with not-being. 
The difference between the visible and the intelligible worlds is 
only one of degree; both are derivative, and so both partake of 
not-being. The Good is the cause of what is less and so other than 
itself ; thus it creates not-being. 

We had been faced with the problem of reconciling the existence 
of confusion and transience in the visible world, and of discursive- 
ness in the intelligible world, with the Good. We have shown that 
not-being issues from the Good from its very character as creative. 
Thus we have maintained the integrity of the ontological principle. 
Also we have shown that to be a creature is to partake of not- 
being; that is to say, that not-being is an essential ingredient of 
being. Thus we have not denied reality to confusion, or evil, or 
discursiveness; we have ascribed to them a not-being which con- 
stitutes being. But the Good is also the source of order, measure, 
and plenitude. We must therefore rephrase the ontological princi- 
ple to read that the Good is the source both of being simpliciter 
and of being as infected by not-being. We return to the primary 
fact of the relation of an effect to its cause. The creature embodies 
the creative factor inadequately. This fact means two things: (a) 
the first does partake of the second, (b) the participation is limited. 
The Good is partly immanent in being, and partly transcends it. 
Thus we have the paradox that the Good is present and the Good 
is forever beyond attainment. This paradox, if paradox it be, 
pervades all of Plato’s thought, and is exhibited especially in his 
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doctrine of the hierarchical nature of things, whereby the lower— 
for instance, the particular—suggests or intends the higher—for 
instance, the universal. The universal is present in the particular 
and is beyond it. 

By virtue of its transcendent nature, the Good is other than 
being. Values are distinct from things; the Good is a principle of 
criticism for the realm of all being, existential and essential. In 
nature the Good is striven for but never to be attained. But, since 
it may be striven for, the Good is immanent in nature. The Good 
is the summit of all being, the idea which is beyond all other 
ideas; it is also the defining principle of all being. The immanence 
of the Good is mediated by Beauty. Plato says that Beauty is of 
all forms the one most clearly visible and the loveliest (Phaedrus 
250e). Beauty is the Good in its aspect as apprehensible, as per- 
vasive, and as creative of the temporal world. We must not con- 
ceive of Beauty as one form among the class of forms, like white, 
or man, or justice; or as an essence of which some things may 
partake and not others. Beauty is more like a category; it is a 
character of all being. In the field of nature, the immanence of the 
Good is exhibited in eros, which is the striving for Beauty. Eros 
is the lure of the Good, leading the soul to transcend its particu- 
larity; it is human nature in its incompleteness, moving toward 


self-completion. 
THE VISION OF THE GOOD 


We all desire the Good, but often we fail to attain it, because of 
ignorance. We do evil because we mistake it for the Good. The 
innate love of the Good is not matched by a clear knowledge of it. 
A superficial reading of Plato might lead one to believe that for 
him, while the love of the Good is innate, knowledge of it is not. 
No one does evil voluntarily; that is to say, the desire for the 
Good is always present ; but knowledge of it may be absent. 

One need only reflect on this statement for a moment in order 
to realize that it is false to Plato’s thought. Plato maintains that 
knowledge is innate ; such knowledge is of the ideas and ultimately 
of the Good. But if we know the Good innately, how do we happen 
to make mistakes about it? Because we are in the body and are 


distracted by pleasures. Plato’s account of evil in man is circular. 
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I run after pleasure because I am ignorant of the real nature of 
the Good. And I am ignorant because the appetites and the plea- 
sures have made me forget what I know. Now in fact, for Plato, 
evil is due to the intrusion of the receptacle. Man innately loves and 
knows the Good; but owing to his participation in the receptacle, 
he becomes unconscious both of the knowledge and of the love; 
his rational essence is submerged by his bodily nature, with its 
appetites and its senses. 

Let us confine ourselves to the specific point that knowledge of 
the Good is innate. The prisoners in the cave live in darkness. Yet, 
surely, they have an idea of the Good, however dim. Else they 
could not even see the shadows. While in the cave, they reason 
from cause to effect, by a process of empirical induction (Rep. 
516d). They make predictions concerning the future; thus they 
have an idea of the Good, not in itself, but as shadowed in the 
sequence from particular to particular. Then there are the few 
who break their chains and go out. Now the soul which leaves the 
cave, and ascends the steep hill from the top of which a vision of 
the sun of the Good may be obtained, knows where it is going. We 
are told, it is true, that it is accompanied by a friendly demon. But 
the latter serves less as a guide than as one who overcomes the 
inertia of the soul by sheer pressure. What we seek, we must in 
some sense possess already. It is not a question whether we know 
the Good or are ignorant of it. Our knowledge of the Good is 
innate. The question is whether our knowledge is conscious and 
clear or whether it is dormant and latent. The difference is one 
between potential knowledge and actual knowledge. 

The same is true of the love of the Good. Just as Plato some- 
times explains evil by what he loosely calls ignorance, so at other 
times he explains it by human failure in respect of love of the 
Good. Man falls into evil ways because, though aware of the truth, 
he is weakened by fears, or terrorized by pains, or lured by plea- 
sures. The good man is one who has the strength to persevere in 
true opinion by withstanding suffering and pleasure. Thus all evil 
comes through forgetting. The rational nature of man is over- 
come at birth by its immersion in the body, with its appetites and 
its confusing flow of sense-impressions. This is the original birth- 


trauma, haunting the soul throughout its whole life. The innate 
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knowledge and love have both to be recovered by individual effort 
or by a divine intervention. Hence the need of the teacher, the 
guide, the friendly demon, the usefulness of perplexity and conflict. 
Teaching becomes effective through irony which results in the 
destruction of human conceit. Whether by means of teaching or 
through suffering, to the soul is administered that violent shock 
which wakes it up from its torpor into full consciousness of the 
Good, 

But many who are awakened rise no higher than the level of 
doxa, This is true of the ordinary man, and even of the extraor- 
dinary man in his ordinary moments. We do not know the Good 
with certainty ; we guess at it. Now even when our conjecture is 
correct, it is only a conjecture; it is not grounded on a first prin- 
ciple. Moreover, doxa is apprehension of the Good by the sym- 
bolism of myths. Doxa is an intuition of the Good; as such it does 
not proceed by argument, and it does not grasp its object by a con- 
cept. The relevance of ignorance in the origination of evil habits 
and actions can now be more fully perceived. Our idea of the 
Good lacks certainty and precision. When standards are vague, 
then our measurements by these standards are likely to be wrong. 

Our empirical knowledge of values comes under the class of in- 
tuition or wavteta—as when I recognize immediately the loveliness 
of a vase, or of a melody, the rightness of an action, the perfec- 
tion of a dance or of a moral principle. I know that these are good, 
but I do not know why they are good. 

From intuition of the Good we may arrive at real knowledge of 
it. _ It is important to notice that such knowledge is possible for 
man. The guardians may possess it, though the large mass of men 
may not. The released prisoner at last sees the sun itself, in its 
true nature and in its own setting (Rep. 516a, also 511b, 517¢). 
Such knowledge is independent of sensuous symbolism. Even more, 
it dispenses with concepts; it is above sense and above reason. 
Beauty is beyond definition (X6yo¢) and beyond knowledge 
(émtetyun, Symp, 211a);: the Good is other than truth and know- 
ledge (Rep. 508e, 509a ). At the top of the ladder of knowledge we 
attain an idea of the Good which is not an idea, and we reach it 
abruptly, suddenly, in a flash, that is, without reasoning (Symp. 


210e). The knowledge of the Good is super-rational in that it is 
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non-conceptual and non-inferential. All other knowledge is medi- 
ated ; to understand an object of sense is to interpret it through a 
form, as ‘man’ or ‘brown’; to apprehend a form is to understand 
its nature, that is, again to interpret it in terms of higher forms, of 
categories, ultimately of the Good. To understand is to refer toa 
system of coordinates; the datum, whether a visible or an intel- 
ligible object, is rendered determinate by its location in the system, 
3ut the Good cannot be referred to any system of coordinates; 
hence it can neither be defined nor interpreted. The Good is the 
Sun which renders all things visible ; it is the principle of intelligi- 
bility ; it supplies the criteria and norms by which all rational beliefs 
are tested. But the criteria cannot be thus tested ; they must declare 
themselves. The insight into the Good is beyond knowledge; the 
norms for truth are not truths. Thus Plato suggests that the Good 
is not a truth; truth is like the Good, but is not the Good. Yet 
the idea of the Good is the source of all knowledge; it generates 
all meanings, and validates all true beliefs. The Good, by virtue 
of its being the source of knowledge, must be beyond it, but also 
it must be knowledge potentially, since it generates it. We have 
here a further instance of the paradoxical nature of Plato’s doc- 
trine. The Good transcends knowledge, and is immanent in it. So 
we find Plato sometimes saying that the Good is not an essence, 
and yet sometimes speaking of the Good as a form, and as intel- 
ligible (Rep. 517¢). 

Our point is that insight into the Goecd is contrasted not only 
with doxa, but also with reason, even with knowledge itself. Never- 
theless, there is an interplay between reason and insight. We can- 
not attain the vision of the Good unless we go through the disci- 
pline of reason. From the observation of beauty in concrete things, 
we are led to beauty in the forms. Thence we are led to contem- 
plate beauty itself, as though by an induction from material and 
formal beauty. There is a progression from reason to insight. 
Plato says that the idea of the Good is attained at the extreme 
limit of the intelligible, and by a process of definition (Rep. 532b, 
534b). But the realm of the intelligible suggests rather than con- 
tains the Good. The vision of the Good is attained by a leap. 

On the other hand, there is the descent from the ecstatic vision 
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of the Good to discursive knowledge of the ideas. Discursive 
knowledge both precedes and succeeds insight. The momentary 
insight into the Good is ‘saved’ and ‘remembered’ in conceptual 
formulations ; and it is displayed to others through definition and 
speech. In fact, whether a man’s insight is genuine is proved by 
the fact that he is able to run the gauntlet of argument. In the 
Philebus, Plato is engaged in displaying the Good through dis- 
course, Advo¢. Discourse reveals only the effects of the Good, for 
instance, measure, and self-sufficiency. By means of such concep- 
tions the insight into the Good can be effectively employed to 
validate or criticize our ordinary empirical judgments of value. 
In music beauty is conveyed sensuously ; one can illumine this spon- 
taneous and natural apprehension of beauty by an insight into 
perfection as such, which is rational and ultimately exceeds rea- 
son. 

The insight into the Good is attained in a state of enthusiasm or 
rapture. As we would say today, the idea of the Good has an affec- 
tive tone ; more strictly, knowledge of the Good is appreciation of 
the Good. 

Knowledge of the Good is possible, but is it attainable by man 
as he is now? Man is weighted by the body, distracted by pas- 
sion, and confused by sense; he can know the ideal only as fore- 
shadowed in things. Can he know the Good in its pure state? So 
long as he remains in the body, he cannot; he has only intimations 
of it from another life. In this, he is condemned to remain in the 
cave; his happiness lies in recollection and in anticipation. But 
there are some privileged souls who are able to see the Good, 
though the vision comes rarely, and, when it comes, is fleeting. 
They achieve the vision in a state of what Plato calls madness, 
when they break their bonds with the ordinary world, and its con- 
ventional proprieties, cease to be normal, cease even to be them- 
selves, and are identified with the divine. It is a question whether 
they can reach this condition by their own effort. The knowledge 
of the Good is conferred on man by revelation. Man must strive 
and ascend the various steps in the ladder of knowledge; at a given 


point he ceases all effort and becomes passive, and then the revela- 


tion may, or may not, come, The vision of the Good entails the 
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passivity of man. In the descent which must follow upon the ascent, 
man becomes active once more. He converts the insight into a sys- 
tem of concepts. But it is true that the formulation is a frustra- 
tion of the vision. 

CONCLUDING REMARKS 

Our treatment of the Good in Plato’s philosophy has carried us 
into many diverse fields; the discussion has been extended, if not 
too long, and it may be useful to make some concluding comments 
by way of bringing to the foreground the main and general con- 
siderations of this paper. Inasmuch as the light which Plato throws 
on his own views is so dim, we have been compelled to resort to 
hypotheses. The reader who is familiar with the text is warned to 
test for himself the extent to which the speculations have been in 
accordance with the general trend of Plato’s thought, and the de- 
gree in which the analyses of what he actually states are correct. 

Probably in no other philosophical scheme does the conception 
of the Good hold such a central position as in that of Plato. Plato 
is notable for the amplitude of his conception of it. It is not only 
the defining principle of ethics; it is the basic notion in ontology, 
in theory of knowledge, in the arts, and in theology. It is the most 
fundamental of the metaphysical factors; all the other metaphysi- 
cal factors are subordinate to the Good. To a mind which is reluc- 
tant to conceive the ultimate ground of being in personal terms, 
Plato offers the religion of the Good. In this notion, the ideas of 
an ultimate standard of value, and of an ultimate source of being, 
are joined. Thus enthusiasm is an adequate expression of the 
religious attitude; it is a love for an absolute ideal which is also 
a power, 

In the development of philosophic thought, Plato’s conception 
of the Good originates two important currents of doctrine: the 
Ontological Argument, and the Great Chain of Being. Plato’s 
mind is inclined to paradox habitually ; and in his treatment of the 
Good this propensity receives full play. The Good is beyond truth; 
it is also the highest truth. It is an indefinable notion; yet it 1s 
‘caught’ by the notions of Truth, Beauty, and Measure. It is a 
being, and is other than being. It is present in all things; and it 


haunts all things as an ideal never to be attained. 
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In Plato we find the first and the most powerful formulation of 
the doctrine of absolute values. The Good is the goal of all desire; 
but it is not a goal arbitrarily determined by desire. Values do 
not change with races, or with times, or with material conditions. 
The Good is a universal and a fixed norm which the individual 
finds, and to which he must submit. The soul has an aim beyond 
that of mere self-preservation, and beyond success; its purpose 
lies beyond itself, in the pursuit of an absolute ideal, by which alone 
its own life may be justified. Living is not a pastime, nor even a 
tragedy. The Good is absolute; thus it operates as a principle of 
limitation upon the soul. But the Good is also the Beautiful; it 
operates upon the soul by virtue of its intrinsic beauty, to which 
the eros in the soul responds. 
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SEVEN THESES OF LOGICAL POSITIVISM 
CRITICALLY EXAMINED 


ig as far as a fusion of the views of Comte and Mach with the 

logistics of Russell and Wittgenstein compels us to reéxamine 
the foundations of knowledge and the grounds of validity, the 
Viennese synthesis should be welcomed as a challenge to all tra- 
ditional points of view; for such challenges alone keep philosophy 
alive and make it a vital issue despite the unprecedented triumphs 
of modern science. The logical positivists themselves, of course, 
have a much more exalted opinion of their work. Says Schlick: 
“I am convinced that we find ourselves in the midst of an abso- 
lutely final turn in philosophy. .. . The philosophers of the present 
are already in possession of the means that will make unnecessary 
in principle all controversies between the systems” ;’ “all tradi- 
tional problems of ‘epistemology’ have been done away with” and 
“the questions concerning ‘the validity and the limitations of cogni- 
tion’ have been eliminated”.? 

It is to be expected, however, that philosophers who do not 
subscribe to the tenets of logical positivism will take exception 
to such claims of finality; that they will continue to insist upon 
their metaphysics, and that they, in turn, will challenge the positi- 


‘ 


vistic contention of having “done away with” the basic problems 
of epistemology. Knowledge, so they will argue, implies a bifocal 
relation involving a knower and a known. The cognitive dependen- 
cies of this relation, while undeniable in fact, do raise questions 
concerning the validity and the limitations of knowledge ; and be- 
hind these questions lurk unmistakably metaphysical issues. 

Where contention stands against contention, as in this case, a 
satisfactory settlement of the dispute can be reached only through 
a penetrating analysis of the problems and assertions involved; 
and to such an analysis the present paper is devoted. 

To begin with, the thesis which, in the words of Schlick, “charac- 
terizes positively the great turn” in philosophy,’ was first an- 
nounced in the Tractatus logico-philosophicus. “The purpose of 
philosophy”, Wittgenstein said, “is the logical clarification of 

*Schlick, M., “Die Wende der Philosophie”, Erkenninis I (1930-31) 5 

* hid. 7. * Ibid. 8 
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thoughts. Philosophy is not a doctrine, but an activity. . . . The 


result of philosophy is not a number of ‘philosophical propositions’ 


but the clear understanding of propositions.’ 

This thesis, no doubt, is alluring in its simplicity, and it does 
seem to imply the end of philosophical systems; but we cannot 
accept it at face value. Indeed, we might even be tempted to main- 
tain that the assertion that “philosophy is not a doctrine”’ is itself 
a philosophical doctrine and, therefore, a self-defeating proposi- 
tion. The “theory of types”, however, makes impossible so easy 
a victory; for “no proposition can assert anything concerning it- 
self’’.® 

But what is meant by a “logical clarification of thoughts” ? What 
can be called a “clear understanding of propositions”? What con- 


stitutes a standard of “clarity” ? As long as these questions are un- 
answered, Wittgenstein’s thesis remains an ambiguous generality 
without philosophical significance; and if they are answered, we 
are inevitably led to a number of specific propositions which, de- 
spite all contentions to the contrary, constitute a veritable system 
of philosophy. The dilemma is inescapable. It compels us to dis- 
miss as ambiguous and insignificant or as inherently contradictory 
the positivistic thesis which was to mark the “great turn” in 
philosophy. 

The positivists themselves, facing the Scylla of insignificance 
and the Charybdis of philosophical systems, have invariably en- 
trusted their fate to the latter and have advanced numerous “philo- 


sophical propositions”. Their doctrine was first formulated in a 


joint manifesto® and has been elaborated by various members of 
the Viennese Circle. There is, however, unmistakable evidence 
indicating that this latest codperative effort’ already suffers from 
internal dissension. The present discussion will therefore be based 
upon the most recent publications of the logical positivists rather 


‘Wittgenstein, L., Tractatus logico-philosophicus, Prop. 4.112 (translated 
from the German edition as published in Annalen der Naturphilosophie 
XIV (1921) ). See also Carnap, R., “Die alte und die neue Logik”, Erkennt- 
nis I (1930-31) 12 

* Wittgenstein, op. cit., Prop. 3.332. 

_*Wissenschaftliche Weltauffassung des Wiener Kreis, published by the 
Ernst Mach Society of Vienna, 19209. 

‘Ginsburg was obviously mistaken when he said that “the philosophy of 
the ‘Wiener Kreis’ is unique in that it was formulated for the first time 
in a concise joint manifesto”. Ginsburg, E. B., “On the Logical Positivism 


ot the Viennese Circle ” Journal of Philosophy XXIX (1932) 122. 
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than upon the manifesto; and it is hoped that the various shades 
of doctrine will become clearly discernible. 

Of the many “philosophical propositions” that may be culled 
from the articles and books written by members of the Viennese 
Circle, the following seven have been selected for discussion: (1) 
“Knowledge is knowledge only because of its form.” (2) “A 
proposition has meaning only in as far as it can be verified,” 
(3) “There is only empirical knowledge, and it depends upon the 
directly given.” (4) “The alleged propositions of metaphysics are 
entirely without meaning.” (5) “All fields (of inquiry) are but 
parts of a unitary science: physics.” (6) “The propositions of logic 


are tautologies.” (7) “Pure mathematics is nothing but logic.” 


I 

The first thesis of logical positivism was stated by Schlick. 
“Knowledge”, he said, “is knowledge only because of its form”; 
and “in knowledge, form alone counts; everything else is un- 
essential”.* “Nothing of the content of our enormously manifold 
experiences can be made the object of a proposition, and proposi- 
tions, therefore, can have no meaning save that which their purely 
formal relations express.”® In brief: “Experience is content; but 
knowledge . . . is concerned only with pure form.”*° 

Of course, form and content are distinguishable aspects of hu- 
man experience; it would be preposterous to deny the obvious. 
But to maintain that content can be completely separated from 
form is an entirely different story. It is essentially a metaphysical 
thesis of “external relations”,’' and is not warranted by the facts 
of experience, nor is it implied in the knowledge of the sciences. 

Form, after all, is but a matter of determinateness, of arrange- 
ment and order; and, surely, human experience is determinate, and 
it is orderly. It is shot through and through with form. Not only 
this, but content and form are themselves relative matters. The 
simpler forms are always content in more complex arrangements. 
A bouquet, for example, is the form of its component flowers. Each 

* Schlick, “Wende”, op. cit. 7. 

*Schlick, M., “Erleben, Erkennen, Metaphysik”’, Kant-Studien XXXI 
(1926) 149 ” Ibid. 150. 


"Cf. Hartshorne, Ch., “Metaphysics for Positivists”, Philosophy of 
Science II (1935) 301; also Ginsburg, op. cit. 123. 
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flower is the form of its specific stems, leaves, and blossoms. Each 
blossom, in turn, is the form of its own petals, stamens, and 
pollens. Letters are the content of a word. Words are the content 
of a sentence. Sentences are the content of paragraphs. And so 
the interwovenness of content and form may be traced on and on. 

To be sure, no form is its own content, nor is any content ever 
its own form. The very meaning of form and content precludes 
such identity. But aside from this logically discernible distinction 
there is no definite line of demarcation between content and form; 
and, certainly, there is nothing that would warrant a complete 
separation of the two. All attempts to bring about such a separa- 
tion arbitrarily will be obliterated by the irrevocable evidence of 
human experience. 

Perhaps the members of the Viennese Circle would concede all 
this and would admit that even tautological forms have structural 
content. They would insist, however, that our generalized inter- 
pretation of content and form misses the very point which the 
positivists have raised. And to some extent their contention would 
be justified. 

“Experience is content”, so Schlick has told us; and of this 


‘ 


content nothing “can be made the object of a proposition”. This 
thesis, and this alone, is the crux of the problem, the point at issue. 
But what does it mean? Schlick’s own statements are obviously 
inadequate. “Experience” is not mere content, but content per- 
meated by form; and if “experience” is not the “object of a propo- 
sition”, what is? 

From an article by Blumberg and Feigl we gather that urder- 
lying Schlick’s separation of form and content is the distinction be- 
tween “knowledge or the communicable”, and the “experienced 
quale” which is “private” and “non-communicable’’.?* This distinc- 
tion, of course, is well founded. Social intercourse and the progress 
of science prove beyond doubt that knowledge is communicable, 
and that we cannot transmit to others, directly and literally, the 
“quale” of our experience. There is nothing new in all that. What 
is new, however, is the positivists’ attempt to identify “the com- 
municable” with “pure form” and the “experienced quale” with 


“Blumberg and Feigl, “Logical Positivism’, Journal of Philosophy 
XXVIII (1931) 286. 
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“pure content’’. But this identification is impossible. It is precluded 
by the relativity of content and form referred to above. 

True, the rejection of the proposed identification of content with 
that which is “non-communicable”, and of form with that which 
is “communicable”, does not in itself imply an answer to the ques- 
tion concerning the nature of that which is actually being trans- 
mitted from person to person in and through statements and propo- 
sitions. To be specific: If A says to B, My brother is ill, and if B 
understands him, just what has A transmitted to B? 

We agree that A has not communicated to B the “quale” of his 
experience. The particular images and feelings which he associates 
experientially with My brother is wl, A cannot pass on to B any- 
more than you and I can give our toothache to the dentist. But 
does this mean that A has transmitted nothing but “pure form”? 
By no means; for what B understands is relatively independent of 
the specific combination of the (spoken or written) symbols which 
constitutes the form of the statement My brother is ill. A might 
have said: Mon frére est malade, or Se encuenta enfermo mi her- 
mano ; and, despite the change in form, he would have expressed 
the same—meaning."* 

This reference to meaning is decisive; for it is inescapably im- 
plied in all intersubjective communication. But meaning is neither 
the “experienced quale” as such nor the “pure form” of proposi- 
tions. It shares in both and transcends both. Underlying it is the 
fact that no “experience” and no proposition can have itself as an 
object ; that whatever is perceived or thought differs from the act 
of perceiving or thinking it, and also from its representation. 
Meaning is essentially a matter of symbols, i.e., of marks and 
sounds and grammatical and logical forms, which refer to, or indi- 
cate, determinable situations. And it is this reference to determin- 
able situations which A transmits and which B understands when 
A says, My brother is ill. “The pure form” of the statement is but 
an abstraction and is, in itself, meaningless. And being meaning- 
less, it certainly is not knowledge. 

To try to escape from this conclusion through recourse to the 
sciences is futile indeed; for the sciences not only proceed from 


* A failure on the part of B to understand French or Spanish would not 
alter the fact that the same meaning can be expressed in different forms. 
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symbolic representations of determinable situations but they also 
culminate in such representations. ‘Verification by experiment’ is 
but a checking up on the determinable situations defined and re- 
ferred to in scientific deductions. The very nature of experimenta- 
tion, therefore, shows that the first thesis of logical positivism is 
untenable. Knowledge is not concerned with “pure form alone”. 

Our criticism, to be sure, involves a specific notion of meaning; 
and since the positivists themselves have attempted to define mean- 
ing, it might very well be that their conception of meaning is better 
than ours and that it implies a refutation of our arguments. We 


shall therefore examine this definition next. 


II 

The second thesis of logical positivism was also stated by Schlick. 
“A proposition”, he said, “has meaning only in as far as it can be 
verified.”** 

If this thesis were advanced merely in order to emphasize the 
special requirements of verifiability in the sciences, we might ob- 
ject to the ambiguity of Schlick’s formulation but would readily 
concede the point; for, other things being equal, a proposition 
which can be verified is of vastly greater significance in the sciences 
than one that cannot be verified. But the positivistic thesis does not 
mean this! We are being told explicitly that whenever verification 
is impossible, “the proposition is meaningless”.’® In other words, 
the positivistic thesis is not an account of the relative importance 
of propositions, but a definition of meaning as such: Meaning ts 
verifiability and V erifiability is meaning. 

We agree that verifiability may be a condition assuring us of 
truth; but its “relevancy to meaning” is a different matter.’® And, 
most assuredly, the identification of verifiability and meaning is 
unwarranted. To prove this, however, the well-founded contention 
that “operations as physical acts” can “never alter the meaning of 
propositions”? will not suffice; for verifiability is not necessarily a 
matter of “physical acts”. Nor will it do to ask: If verifiability is 

*Schlick, M., “Positivismus und Realismus”, Erkenntnis III (1932) 10. 

* Blumberg and Feigl, op. cit. 206. 

*Cf. Lewis, C. L, “Experience and Meaning”, Philosophical Review 
XLITI (1934) 142 


* Wiener, P. P., “Some Metaphysical Assumptions and Problems of Neo- 


Positivism”, Journal of Philosophy XXXII (1935) 176. 
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the criterion of meaning, what gives meaning to the principle of 
verifiability ? This question presupposes a distinction between veri- 
fiability and meaning; but some of the positivists use these terms 
as synonyms, and our question would therefore not affect their 
position. What, then, is to be done about the thesis formulated by 
Schlick? 

To begin with, it seems that this thesis has been orientated ex- 
clusively with respect to the mathematical sciences. As a result, it 
has lost contact with our daily experience, and it does not account 
for the facts of social intercourse. In this intercourse I must, and 
do, regard you as “another center of experience distinct from my- 
self”. The indispensable condition of my attitudes toward you is 
that you are “another mind” and not a “sleep-walking body”. 
3ut I cannot verify your first-person experience! Is it, for that rea- 
son, meaningless to refer to this experience? Do my attitudes de- 
pend upon a nonsensical presupposition? Suppose you assure me 
that you have forgotten something.’® Evidently I cannot pry into 
your innermost experience and therefore I have no way of verify- 
ing your statement. Does this mean that, as far as I am concerned, 
you have uttered meaningless sounds? The positivists must con- 
tend that it does. 

Actually, however, a statement has meaning regardless of veri- 
fiability—provided it fulfills four conditions: (1) The statement 
must contain symbols or words which signify determinable situa- 
tions in my experience, i.¢., it must contain words which “habitually 
provoke certain images and ideas in me” ;”° words like ‘forgetting’, 
‘hungry’, ‘red’, ‘brother’, ‘you’, ‘and’. (2) These words must be 
arranged in accordance with the rules of grammar ;** the mere 
succession of words makes no sense: Knight river but. (3) The 
grammatical arrangements must avoid logical contradictions; 
‘round squares’ and ‘wooden iron’ are meaningless combinations. 
(4) The arrangements of words must involve only one sphere of 
relevancy ; each sphere to be determined by the subject-term of our 


* Cf. Lewis. op. cit. 146. ; : 

* Cf. Bon, F., “Der Gegenstand der Psychologie”, Erkenninis TV (1934) 
376 — 
* Cf. Britton, K., “Language: Public and Private”, The Monist XLV 
(1935) 32-33. * Cf. Bon, op. cit. 374-375. 
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statement. We cannot possibly connect any meaning with propo- 
sitions such as Honesty is green, Health is heavy.** But if the four 
conditions just stated are fulfilled, I can speak, without fear of 
uttering meaningless sounds, of ‘your awareness’, ‘your images’, 
‘your feelings’—though I can never verify or directly observe your 
first-person experiences. My statements pertaining to your aware- 
ness do have meaning; but their meaning has nothing to do with 
verifiability. 

But this is not all. The conception of meaning advocated by 
logical positivism encounters serious internal difficulties too. The 
thesis that meaning is verifiability and verifiability is meaning is in 
itself ambiguous and has been interpreted in different ways by the 
positivists themselves. 

(1) Schlick said: “The meaning of a proposition, obviously, 
lies in this alone: that the proposition expresses a definite factual 
situation” ;*° “a proposition expresses that which is being verified, 
and nothing else’’.2** Blumberg and Feigl speak of “the immediate 
facts whose being-the-case constitutes the meaning of the proposi- 
tion”.?° 

Such statements imply that the meaning of a proposition is iden- 
tical neither with its verifiability nor with the actual operations 
involved in its verification. On the contrary, propositions, accord- 
ing to this view, mean objects and events; i.¢., they mean some- 
thing which may or may not be verified. Moreover, even a negative 
result of the verifying operations, 1.e., the discovery that the ob- 
jects meant do not exist in their respective spheres of discourse, 
does not destroy the meaning of the propositions involved.** Veri- 
fication, therefore, and non-verification have nothing to do with 
meaning as such. They are but the criteria by means of which we 
determine whether or not the objects meant do exist." And if this 
is admitted, the thesis that verifiability is meaning must be dis- 


carded. 


* Synaesthesia has no bearing on the logical problem. 

* Schlick, “Positivismus und Realismus”, op. cit. 6. * Ibid. 10. 

* Blumberg and Feigl, of. cit. 288. 

* Schlick, “Positivismus und Realismus”, op. cit. 6. 
_ ™ ‘Objects’ and ‘events’ are here understood in the broadest sense possible, 
.é., as ‘anything of which we may become aware’. ‘Existence’ means ‘exist- 
ence within a specific sphere of discourse’. 
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(2) If we adhere strictly to the identity of ‘verifiability’ and 
meaning, we are forced to accept Bridgman’s thesis according to 
which “the concept is synonymous with the corresponding set of 
operations”.** And there is some evidence that, at times, Schlick 
tends toward this interpretation.” 

Concerning this thesis Dotterer asks, with good reason, “by what 
sort of operations can the concept of operation itself be defined ?’*° 
But the best refutation of Bridgman’s thesis is, paradoxically 
enough, his defense of it. Let us consider his typical argument. 
‘To find the length of an object”, he says, “we have to perform cer- 
tain physical operations. The concept of length is therefore fixed 
when the operations by which length is measured are fixed: that is, 
the concept of length involves as much and nothing more than the 
set of operations by which length is determined.’”™ 

The “physical operations” of which Bridgman speaks obviously 
determine only the length of some specific object, never the mean- 
ing of ‘length’ as such. The meaning of length, however, determines 
the “operations” ; for without knowing what length is, the physicist 
can make no relevant choice of measuring devices. To argue, there- 
fore, that a concept is “nothing more than a set of operations”, 


involves logical confusions which ultimately lead into a vicious 


(3) Blumberg and Boas maintain that “the entire situation, 
operations as well as the specific result they yield, constitutes the 


neaning of the assertion’’.*? 


This view is really a combination of (1) and (2) and probably 


suffers from the weaknesses of both. But be that as it may, it is 


evident that the new view does not square with the true meaning 
of “assertions”. For instance, the proposition, All roses are plants, 
simply “asserts” that roses possess certain qualities; it says nothing 
about verifying operations. Such operations are entirely incidental 
to what the proposition means. Nor is it otherwise in the sciences. 
Whether we consider special laws, such as Faraday’s law of elec- 

* Bridgman, P. W., The Logic of Modern Physics (1927) 5 , 
‘hlick, “Wende”, op. cit. 7; also Schlick, “Positivismus und Realis- 
mus”, op. cit. 19 and 29 a 

*Dotterer, R. H., “The Operational Test of Meaninglessness”, The 
Vontst XLIV (1934) 237 " Bridgman, op. cit. 5 


"Blumberg and Boas, “Some Remarks in Defense of the Operational 


Theory of Meaning”, Journal of Philosophy XXVIII (1931) 548 


’ 
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trolysis, or general principles, such as the principle of conservation, 
the assertion always pertains to objects and events, and not to 
verifying operations. Einstein’s principle of relativity is no excep- 
tion; for it is an absolutistic principle, assuring the invariance of 
the laws of nature regardless of the system of reference, i.e., re- 
gardless of the specific operations in any given case. And, surely, 
the cosmological implications of Einstein’s principle make no refer- 
ence to operations, Even the statistical laws involving Heisenberg’s 


principle of uncertainty support our view; for they, too, deal with 


objects and events rather than with the nities by means of 
which these objects and events are discovered and verified. The 
operations are but the criteria which enable the scientist to deter- 
nine whether or not that which his propositions and laws mean 
really does occur. And this means that the positivistic thesis assert- 
ing the identity of meaning and verifiability is untenable even in 
its third form. 
There is one more point, however, that must be considered; it 
pertains to verifiability itself. 

It was probably a slip of the pen when Blumberg and Boas wrote 


that “a concept has no meaning unless. . . the propositions in which 
the term occurs are empirically verifiable” ;** for this emphasis 


upon empirical verifiability finds no support in the writings of 
other members of the Viennese Circle. We are being told re- 


1 
} 


peatedly that the ve rifiability meant is “verifiability in principle” 


or “theoretical verifiability”.** And Blumberg and Boas themselves 
state a little later that only “assertions whose verification is theo- 
retically as well as practically impossible” are held “to be mean- 
ingless”’ : 

Suppose, now, we grant that only “theoretically” verifiable pro- 


positions have meaning: what does that mean? From Schlick we 


I sn 


learn that 


“whatsoever is only empirically impossible, is still think- 
able; but that which is logically een is contradictory and 
+h 


ul 


erefore cannot be thought at all’’.** Does this imply that “theore- 


“Blumberg and Boas, op cit. 545. 
“Cf. Carnap, R., Scheinprobleme in der Philosophie (1928) 29; Schlick, 
“Positivismus und Realismus ” op. cit. 8; Blumberg and Feigl, op. cit. 206; 
Blumberg, A. E., “Emile Meyerson’s Critique of Positivism”, The Monist 
XLII (1932) 66 * Blumberg and Boas, op. cit. 546. 
™Schlick, “Positivismus und Realismus”, op. cit. 9 
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tical” verifiability is nothing but logical consistency? There are 
passages in Schlick’s writings that give support to such an inter- 
pretation ;** and Blumberg and Feigl are quite explicit when they 

regard “propositions which contain undefined terms, contradic- 
tions, mixture of logical types’’** as cases in which “theoretical” 
verification is impossible. The idea of meaninglessness, as here 
conceived, seems to be identical with that of the logician who re- 
gards logically impossible statements as “pseudo-propositions”,®® 
i.€., aS meaningless. But for the definition of meaning in this sense 
the four criteria given above are sufficient. The reference to veri- 
fication adds nothing and should be discarded as irrelevant and 
superfluous. 

The problem of meaning, however, appears in a still different 


light when we examine the third thesis of logical positivism. 


III 


The third thesis of logical positivism states that “there is only 


“ee 


empirical knowledge” and that this knowledge “depends upon the 
directly given” ;*° or, somewhat more pointedly, that “the meaning 
of every proposition is ultimately determined by the given alone, 
and by nothing else”.*? Of course, not every proposition refers 
directly to “the given”; but “the propositions of the empirical 
sciences can be completely translated into a series of propositions 
containing only terms designating the given”,*? and “whenever it 


1 | ! 


Cf. Schlick, “Wende”, op. cit. 7. The present article was submitted ar 

accepted for publication many months before the lication of Moritz 

Schlick’s article on “Meaning and Verification”, Phil. Review XLV (1936) 
il 


339-309. In this last article Schlick maintains (3 1): “The result of our 


considerations is this: Verifiability . . . is a possibility of the logical order; 
it is created by constructing the sentence in accor: dance with the rules by 
which its terms are defined”. And (353): “Expressibility and verifiahility 
are one and the same thing.” The general argument of Section III of 
Schlick’s article is that propositions are meaningless if (and only if) “th y 
represent /ogtcal impossibilities”, t.e., if they violate “the rules of grammar 


we have stipulated for our languages”. (Schlick’s confusion about logic 


and grammar would require further investigation. The fourfold « criterion 
of meaning suggested above indicates my position in this matter, aa a 
subsequent article will deal with it in greater detail.) 

* Blumberg and Feigl, op. cit. 296; also Carnap, op. cit. 27 

” Cf. Dotterer, op. cit. 231. ” Wissenschafthche Weltauffassung 

“ Schlick, “Positivismus und Realismus”, op. cit. 7. 

“Blumberg and Feigl, op. cit. 295. Also Schlick, “Wende”, « 
‘arnap, R., Der logische Aufbau der Welt (1928) 182; Carnap, R., 
windung der Metaphysik durch logische Analyse der Sprache”, Erkenntms 
II (1931) 236; Wittgenstein, op. cit., Prop. 2.0201. 
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seems impossible to derive the meaning of a term from the given, 
the term involved must be regarded as meaningless, and every 
proposition in which that term occurs is meaningless too”.* 

“The given”, as here understood, is “the most simple, the un- 
questionable”.** It is that which “can no longer be made intelligible 
by means of propositions” ;*° that which is definable only “through 
pointing to content”.*® As Schlick put it, “the given” is that which 
can be known only through “observation and immediate experi- 
ence”.*? Or, in the words of Hahn, “the individually perceived and 
that which I experience immediately are the given”.*® And “all 
thinking is but a tautological transformation” of the “given’’.*® 

At first glance, this reference to the given seems clear and con- 
cise. Words have meaning only in as far as they are symbols for 
specific objects, events, and feelings in our experience ; and when 
we analyse the meaning of a term, we do come to a point where 
the object or event or feeling meant must itself be shown, pointed 
to, or produced. Mediately or immediately, that which the word 
signifies must be “given”. 

But right here difficulties arise. If the objects or events pointed 
to are taken in the sense in which naive realism takes them, “the 
given” is hardly “the most simple”; nor is it, strictly speaking, 


‘ 


identical with the “immediately experienced”’.®° And if it is claimed 
that the objects or events pointed to are pure sensations or pure 
feelings, we find ourselves in the midst of hypothetical abstrac- 
tions; for pure experiences in this sense are not given but are the 
result of theoretical analyses. And how could we make clear to 
others the meaning of words by pointing to pure sensations or pure 
feelings ? 

Of course, there is another way of looking at the given, Thinking 
is essentially a matter of action—of arranging and transforming, 
of combining and separating ; and this action always deals with, or 
encounters, something that is not of its own making—something 

“Hahn. H., “Die Bedeutung der wissenschaftlichen Weltauffassung, ins- 


besondere fuer Mathematik und Physik”, Erkenntnis I (1930-31) 98 
“Juhos, B., “Kritische Bemerkungen zur Wissenschaftstheorie des Physi- 


kalismus”, Erkenntnis IV (1934) 397. * Ibid. 308. 
“Blumberg and Feigl. op. cit. 288. “ Schlick, “Wende”, op. cit. 7. 
“Hahn, of. cif. 97. ® Ibid. 97. 


” The logical positivists can hardly accept Schilpp’s “realism of common 
sense”. Cf. Schilpp, P. A., “The Nature of the ‘Given’”, Philosophy of Sci- 
ence II (1935) 128-138. 
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that can no longer be reduced but is what it is because of its in- 
trinsic nature. And this something may well be called the given. 

The given, in this sense, is the individually perceived. It may 
also be the most simple; though it is neither an “indeterminable 
X’’5! nor mere formless matter. It has a distinct character of its 
own, involving specific possibilities of analysis and of synthesis, 
and precluding others. But is knowledge the result of a “tauto- 
logical transformation” of the given as now understood ? 

When we see a penny, the given, in the sense just defined, con- 
sists of irreducible sensa, i.¢., it consists of copper-colored shapes 
which are individually perceived and vary from circle to rectangle, 
with ellipses of all possible degrees of flatness in between. But the 
penny is neither the circle nor the rectangle nor any one of the 
ellipses. Nor is it a mere sum of all these shapes. It is a specific 
and determinable unity, a synthetic unity, of all this, and of much 
more besides ; and the transition which leads from the individually 
perceived shapes to the notion of the penny as an objectified thing 
is always a synthetic act. A mere tautological transformation of the 
given cannot account for it. 

So far, however, we have considered only the orthodox view of 
the Viennese Circle. This view is still upheld by Schlick and Juhos; 
but it has been discarded by Neurath, Carnap, and Popper.®™ As 
far as Neurath and Carnap are concerned, “propositions recording 
immediate experiences” (the so-called Protokollsaetze) have taken 
the place of “the given”, while Popper’s view centers around 
“foundational propositions” (the so-called Basissaetze), which 
are designed to avoid the “psychologism” involved in the position 
of Neurath and Carnap.*? But let us examine the theses of these 
dissenters in greater detail. 

(1) Neurath and Carnap are convinced—and rightly so—that 
the orthodox view, with its persistent reference to the given, 
“forces us again and again to leave the field of logic’’®™* and to in- 

* As the members of the Marburg School would have it 

“« Popper is not a member of the Viennese Circle, but is close enough to 
it to warrant consideration in this connection Seren 

Morris is convinced that “this resurgence of formalism-empiricism con- 
troversies is an evidence that the Wiener Kreis has no sufficiently general 
theory of meaning”. Morris, Ch. W., “Philosophy of Science and Science of 


Philosophy”, Phil: sophy of Science Il (1935) 2771 , 
* Neurath, O., “Radikaler Physikalismus und ‘W irkliche Welt’ ”, Erkennt- 


nis IV (1934) 359 and 355. 
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dulge in “metaphysics”.°* As Juhos has put it: The reference to the 
given is “nothing but metaphysical realism”; and if verification 


‘ 


amounts to a “confrontation of propositions with ‘the given’ ”’, we 
cannot avoid “metaphysical”, i.¢e., “meaningless” statements.*® 

In order to escape the “metaphysical realism” implied in the no- 
tion of the given, Neurath proposes that “proposition is to be 
compared with proposition, never with ‘reality’ or with ‘things’ ”’ ;°* 
and Carnap accepts this thesis.°* At once the problem of truth and 
validity appears in a new light; for “every proposition is being 
confronted with the totality of accepted and mutually harmonized 
propositions. A proposition is called correct if it can be fused with 
the others ; and whatsoever cannot be fused with the rest, will be 
dismissed as incorrect”.®* In other words, according to Neurath’s 
thesis, “the ‘truth’ of a proposition is determined by the totality of 
accepted propositions”.®® 

True, logic as logic is not concerned with anything non-logical, 
be it reality or an immediately experienced given. But the essential 
meaning of Neurath’s statements seems to be that every proposi- 
tion of science is nothing but a truth-function of other propositions 
and that truth is merely logical consistency within a self-sufficient 
system of propositions. Schlick®® and Juhos™ interpret Neurath’s 
thesis in this sense, and it seems that at times Neurath would agree 
with them.*? But if Neurath really meant to identify truth with 
logical consistency, it would be unnecessary to say anything more 
by way of criticism. The inadequacies of the consistency-theory are 
obvious and have often been pointed out. 

Neurath, however, introduces additional points for considera- 
tion and thereby exposes his thesis to further criticism. He main- 
tains, for instance, that “all propositions concerning reality” (Real- 

“Neurath, O., “Soziologie im Physikalismus”, Erkenntnis II (1931) 393 
and 404; Carnap, “Ueberwindung der Metaphysik”, op. cit 432; Vogel, Th., 
“Bemerkungen zur Aussagentheorie des radikalen Physikalismus”, Erkennt- 
ms IV (1934) 160 

*Juhos, op. cit. 309 and 402. Juhos is here summarizing the thesis of 
Neurath and Carnap. 

* Neurath, “Physikalismus”, op. cit. 355 and 348 : 

"Carnap, R., “Die physikalische Sprache als Universalsprache der Wis- 
senschaft”, Erkenntnis II (1931). ™ Neurath, “Soziologie”, op. cit. 403. 

”Neurath, “Physikalismus”, op. cit. 354. Also Neurath, O., “Protokoll- 
saetze”, Erkenninis III (1932) 208-200. 

“Schlick, M.. “Ueber das Fundament der Erkenntnis”’, Erkenntnis IV 
(1934) 8S. a Juhos, op. ctt. 403. 

Neurath, “Protokollsaetze”, op. cit. 209. 
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saetze) can ultimately be reduced to what he calls Protokollsaetze, 
i.e., to “propositions recording immediate experiences’’.®* But these 
Protokollsaetze constitute neither an absolute foundation nor a 
final criterion of knowledge.®* In fact, they possess no greater 
truth-value than do other propositions. 

At this point, new difficulties arise from the indeterminateness of 
Neurath’s thesis. How can propositions “record immediate experi- 
ences”? How can they have meaning? These questions remain 
unanswered in Neurath’s thesis; but they rather than the “con- 
frontation of proposition with proposition” involve the crucial 
problems of epistemology. Can these questions be answered with- 
out recourse to the given? If so, what is meant by “immediate 
experiences” and how do they differ from the given? But another 
point is even more important for our consideration of Neurath’s 
thesis. “We may discard the Protokollsaetze”’, Neurath says, when- 
ever they do not fit into our system of accepted propositions,® or 
—and this is significant—we may rearrange and reconstruct our 
system of propositions until any given Protokollsatz can be fitted 
into it.°* Hence, as far as he is concerned, there does not seem to be 
any intrinsic reason why we should do the one rather than the 
other. Having failed to place any restrictions upon the possible ad- 
justments we may make, Neurath has in effect discarded also all 
advantages implied in the notion of consistency. This really means 
that he has abandoned every possible criterion of truth, and that 
he possesses no standard at all by means of which we might evalu- 
ate objectively the knowledge we call scientific. But this is not all. 

According to Neurath, only our “decision” or “resolve’”® 1.2., 
the way we make up our mind, determines which alternative we 
take in any specific situation requiring an adjustment of Proto- 
kollsaetze and some “system of accepted propositions”. This must 

“ Neurath, O., Einheitswissenschaft und Psychologie (1933) 6 

“Only orthodox positivists may speak of ‘absolutism’ and ‘finality’ in 
matters of analysis. Cf. Schlick, “Fundament”, op. cit. 94; Juhos, op. cil. 

8 
Ms Neurath, “Physikalismus”, op. cit. 348; Neurath, “Protokollsaetze”, 
op. cit. 208 

“” Neurath, “Soziologie”, op. cit. 403; Neurath, “Physikalismus”, op. cut. 
358; Carnap, R., “Ueber Protokollsaetze”, Erkenntnis III (1932) 220. ‘ 

* Neurath, “Physikalismus”, op. cit. 348; Neurath, “Protokollsaetze, 
op. cit. 208. 
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necessarily mean that ultimately only non-logical factors (such as 
convenience, predilection, aspiration, etc.) determine our course of 
procedure, and that Neurath’s thesis “forces us to leave the field 
of logic’ just as much as does the orthodox view of Schlick and 
Juhos. But the non-logical factors underlying this thesis are sub- 
jective, while the orthodox notion of “the given” may be regarded 
as objective—in the sense of being beyond our control. In neither 
case, however, can we avoid metaphysics; for the notion of a sub- 
ject that decides and resolves gives rise to as many metaphysical 
questions as does the notion of the given. But by discarding the 
problem of the given, Neurath has made it possible for a “dog- 
matism of arbitrary decisions” to pose as empirical science.* 

Of course, in Neurath’s writings there are passages which seem 
to imply a much closer relation to orthodox positivism than do the 
quotations we have considered so far. Neurath maintains, for ex- 
ample, that “as a man of science” he is “willing to control (1.e., 
to verify) all of our theses by means of propositions of observa- 
tion” ;** and he explicitly states that Protokollsaetze are but “pro- 
positions of observations formulated with particular care”’.*° But 
he still repudiates “all absolutism” and is willing even now “to 
modify the basic propositions of control, if this seems necessary”.”! 
This means that despite some ambiguous formulations he has no 
intention of going back to the orthodox view of Schlick and Juhos. 
And since the “necessity” referred to in the last quotation can 
hardly be of a strictly logical nature, our criticism has lost nothing 
of its force. On the contrary, new difficulties arise for Neurath. If 
propositions are to be compared exclusively with propositions, what 
is meant by a “control by means of propositions of observation” ? 
What gives meaning and significance to “propositions of observa- 
tion”? Is their truth-value, too, a truth-function of other proposi- 
tions? Do “propositions of observation” derive their meaning from 
other propositions? To all these questions Neurath gives no an- 
swer. And he can give no answer without transcending his nar- 


rowly conceived logistic thesis. 


“Cf. Popper, K., Logik der Forschung (1935) 55. 
“Neurath, O., “Einheit der Wissenschaft als Aufgabe”, Erkenninis V 
(1935) 16. ” Ibid. 17. ™ Ibid. 16. 
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(2) Popper explicitly rejects the thesis that “the empirical sci- 
ences can be reduced to sense-perception,”® to ‘experience’ ” ;7* and 
since he regards Protokollsaetze as “propositions recording per- 
ceptual experiences” (Wahrnehmungsprotokolle)** he cannot 
make use of these propositions either. That is to say, Popper dis- 
cards the new thesis of Neurath and Carnap as well as the old one 
of Schlick and Juhos."® He rejects these theses (1) because “we 
cannot state a scientific proposition that does not go beyond every- 
thing we can know with certainty through immediate experience”, 
and (2) because “universals cannot be reduced to classes of ex- 
periences, they cannot be ‘constituted’ ”.’’ That is to say, Popper 
discards the views of Schlick and Juhos and those of Neurath and 
Carnap because, as he sees them, these views do not solve the pro- 
blem of induction; they do not and cannot justify the step from 
experience to propositions, nor do they lead, logically, from par- 
ticular propositions to universals. 

Popper’s own solution of the problem of induction is as simple 
as it is radical. “According to our view”, he says, “there is no in- 
duction” ;** for the “principle of induction”, necessarily universal 
in scope, must be “a synthetic proposition” and not “a tautology”,” 
and every attempt to justify such a principle “empirically” leads 
inescapably “to an infinite regress”.*° Popper is convinced, further- 
more, that the traditional “prejudice in favor of induction” is the 
result of “a confusion of psychological and epistemological ques- 
tions” ;*? and it is natural, therefore, that he should advocate a 
clear-cut separation of the questions involved and should exclude 
all “psychological” considerations from his “logic of cognition”.” 
But what does this mean? 

"To my knowledge nobody has ever attempted such a reduction in the 
strict sense. Wittgenstein’s contention that universal propositions are noth- 


ing but conjunctions of particulars, being a modern version of eighteenth- 


century sensationalism, comes perhaps closest to it. 

™ Popper, op. cit. 51 “Ibid. 54. 

™ Carnap, however, finds a rather close affinity between his own latest 
view and that of Popper. Cf. Carnap’s review of Popper’s book, Erkennt- 
nis V (1935) 200. * Popper, op. cit. 52. 

"Ibid. 53—The statement concerning “konstituterbar” is 1 
special reference to Reininger’s Metaphysik der Wirklichkeit 132; but tt 
implies also a repudiation of Carnap’s thesis of Konstituierbarkeit as pre- 
sented in Der logische Aufbau der Welt. 

™ Popper, op. cit. 12; also 1 and 51. * Ibid. 2. 

™ Ibid. 3. " Ibid. 4. 
* 1 do not maintain that Popper’s denial of the possibility of induction is 


nade with 
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Popper admits that it is “not incorrect”’ to regard science as “an 


instrument the purpose of which is to predict and, if possible, to 
control on the basis of our immediate experiences some future 
83 


experiences”. But he also maintains that every reference to ex- 


perience is ““psychological”,** and that it “contributes nothing to 


clarity”.*° Epistemology, therefore, as Popper understands it, “‘is 
interested only in the logical proof of scientific propositions’ ,*° 
and it “investigates nothing but the methods of logical verfica- 
tion’”’.*” 

Now this proposal to disregard all “psychological” aspects of 
cognition and to refuse to deal with “the coming-about (Zustande- 
kommen) of an insight’’** is strongly reminiscent of the views ad- 
vocated by Hermann Cohen and Paul Natorp. Said Cohen: “The 
belief that ‘immediate experience’ (Empfindung) provides the 
material for thought is a basic prejudice”, and “if thinking cannot 
find within itself the last ground of Being, our ‘immediate experi- 
ence’ cannot fill the gap”.®® Natorp maintained even more pointedly 
that “every description of a coming-into-being (Hervorgehen) of 
the primitive content of thought out of something that precedes all 
thinking is . . . an empty play with words”. “To speak of that 
which, from the point of view of psychology, is called idea (Vor- 
stellung) does not explain anything; indeed, to speak of this is to 
speak of something that is unintelligible from the point of view 
of logic.” For Natorp “experience” is dissolved “into an infinite 
process of determination through thought”, and “to demand that a 
proposition have meaning is already to demand that it can be 
justified logically”’.®° 

I am not suggesting that Popper has accepted the thesis of the 
Marburg School—there still remain fundamental differences; but 


the similarity of thought here pointed out is unmistakable. The 


in itself ill-founded; too much depends on what is meant by ‘induction’, 
he deficiencies of Mill’s canons, for instance, are too obvious to be over- 
looked. I do not believe, however, that a denial of induction solves the 
t 
t 


problems involved—problems which have given rise to Husserl’s phenome 


mn lory. 
“Popper, op. cit. 57. * Thid. 56. " Ibid. 57. 
n6 . . : . : 
Ibid, 56. * Ibid. 5; also 4 and 55. * Ibid. 4. 
9 : . a . 1 
Cohen, H., Logik der reinen Erkenntnis 33, 49, 67, 165, and in other 
places 


“Natorp, P., Die logischen Grundlagen der exakten Wissenschaften 
(1910) 48-49, 66, 92-06. 
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same disdain of “the given”, of the “non-logical”, permeates the 
views of Cohen, Natorp, and Popper. The same one-sided predilec- 
tion in favor of the “exact” or “mathematical” sciences character- 
izes the writings of these three men. And, to the extent of this 
similarity, the arguments advanced against the views of Cohen 
and Natorp may equally well be advanced against Popper’s thesis, 
Surely the positivistic thesis of empiricism, proudly advocated by 
the orthodox members of the Viennese Circle, has been abandoned 
by Popper. An unadulterated rationalism has taken its place. 

Strictly speaking, Popper has reduced epistemology to a matter 
of deductive logic®**—to a “logic of verification” ; and it is evident 
that this reduction has been deliberate. Says Popper: “Of course, 
only observation can give us ‘knowledge concerning facts’... . But 
this knowledge . . . does not constitute the ground of validity of 
propositions. Hence the question of epistemology cannot be : ‘What 
is the ground of our knowledge?’ .. .; but: Through what inter- 
subjectively verifiable consequence can scientific propositions be 
tested 7’? 

This “sharp distinction between objective science and ‘our 
knowledge’ ”,®* and the refusal to attribute any epistemological 
significance to “our knowledge”, mean, in the last analysis, that 
Popper has embarked upon an entirely one-sided course with re- 
spect to epistemology. In his doctrine no place can be found for the 
bifocal relation of subject and object ; and not one of the problems 
attaching to that relation is discussed. More than this, Popper has 
also discarded the very problem which up to the present has been 
regarded as central by logical positivists—the problem of meaning; 
and it is at this point that the inadequacy of his doctrine be- 
comes particularly apparent. If scientific knowledge involves no 
meaning, then there is no sense in trying to verify it—we might 
just as well try to verify nonsensical syllables ; and if verification is 
but a matter of deductive logic, then, surely, verification as such 
can give no meaning to propositions—for it deals only with tauto- 
logical transformations, The problem of meaning, therefore, still 


" Neurath’s recognition of the fact that Popper needs “a special ‘epistemo- 
logy’ along with the logic of science and the empirical sciences”, supports 
our view. Neurath, O., “Pseudorationalismus der Falsifikation”, Erkenntms 
V (1935) 364. 

" Popper, op. cit. 55; also 16. * Ibid. 55. 
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is, and always will be, the central problem of epistemology. We 
cannot discard it without running into disastrous consequences. 

The difficulties just alluded to have not been eliminated by Pop- 
per’s thesis of “foundational propositions” (Basissaetze). We are 
told that “Basissaetze have the form of singular propositions as- 
serting existence” (singulaere Es-gibt-Saetze).** But Popper him- 
self realizes that this specification concerning form is not sufficient, 
and he adds the “material demand” that “the events of which the 
Basissaetze assert that they occur at a place k, must be ‘observable’ 
events”. That is to say, “Basissaetze must be intersubjectively veri- 
fiable through ‘observation’ ”.*® 

Statements such as these bring Popper dangerously close to the 
very “psychologism” of observation and immediate experience 
which he tried to avoid. But he is aware of the danger and tries 
to save his logistic position by refusing to accept the “psychologi- 
cal” consequences implied in the last quotations. He says: “Instead 


of speaking of an ‘observable event’, we may speak of the “motion 
of (macroscopic) physical bodies’ ; or, more concisely, we can posit 
that every Basissatz is either itself a proposition concerning the 
position (Lagebeziehung) of physical bodies, or that it must be 
equivalent to such ‘mechanistic’ propositions.”’®® 

It is obvious that this interpretation of Basissaetze is not suffi- 
cient to overcome the difficulties inherent in Popper’s position. In 
the first place, it does not solve the problem of meaning; and it 
cannot solve this problem without recourse to the “psychologism” 
which Popper tried to avoid. In the second place, it does not satisfy 
his own demand that “every ‘empirical’ system be specifically cha- 


97 


racterized as representing the world of our experience” ;*" for such 
a characterization is hardly possible without reference to imme- 
diate experiences of some sort. And in the third place, the concep- 
tion of Basissaetze given above does not satisfy the requirements 
of “experimental verification” ;** for it is the very essence of 
experimental verification that a specified perceptual experience oc- 
curs under specified conditions at a specified space and time. Here, 
too, the reference to actual experience is unavoidable. 
“ Ibid. 58 * Ibid. 59; also 60. ” Ibid. 59. 


" Ibid. 11. 
i 


os ° - ° 2 ° . . 
Popper himself demands this verification. See ibid. 6. 
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Matters are not changed for the better by Popper’s additional 
argument that “in the sciences there can be no ‘absolutely final’ 
propositions, 4.e., no propositions which could not in turn be... 
falsified through the falsification of their consequences” ;*® for he 
admits that the process of logical verification “cannot be continued 
ad infinitum’”,’°° and that sooner or later we must reach “Basis- 
saetze which must be accepted”. “If we do not accept some Basis- 
saetze”’, he says, “we can expect no results from our process of 
verification.”*° The question is which Basissaetze ought to be ac- 
cepted without further logical proof, 

Popper suggests that “it is understandable that . . . we declare 
ourselves satisfied with propositions which can ‘easily’ be verified, 
i.e., with propositions concerning whose acceptance or rejection 
the various investigators can come to agreement." But, surely, 
this general statement, far from providing an adequate criterion 
of the Basissaetze to be accepted, hardly suggests a principle of 
selection at all; and, for all practical purposes, an agreement of 
the different investigators can be reached most readily in connec- 
tion with direct observations. 

Popper himself might agree with our contention; but he insists 
that “the Basissaetze cannot be proven through experience”’.' 
This argument, of course, hinges on the meaning of the term 
‘proof’. For Popper this term means logical deduction and nothing 
else; and if proof is so understood, then experiences can never 
prove Basissaetze. But neither can the problem of knowledge be 
solved on this basis, The very meaning of Basissaetze, their con- 
tent, that which makes them significant for experimental science, 
depends on experience and nothing but experience. And if there 
is to be any real knowledge in the natural sciences, then the ulti- 
mate consequences of our hypothetico-deductive systems must 
again constitute propositions pertaining to experience, and must be 
verifiable or, if you prefer, falsifiable through observation, 1.¢., 
through perceptually acquired data.’ There is no other way of 
establishing scientific knowledge. The “absolutism” of “final propo- 
sitions”, which Popper repudiates, is implied only in theories which 

” Thid. 18: also 60. ™ Ibid. 10. ™ Tbhid. 60 


™ Ibid. 60-61 8 Ibid. 62 
™ Cf. Schlick, “Fundament”, op. cit. 94; Juhos, op. cit. 413; also 414-415 
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regard perceptions as infallible. It is not bound up with perceptual 
sources of knowledge as such. 


I believe Popper’s thesis of “falsification”? to be sound—de- 
spite Neurath’s attack upon it..°% And I am sure that his 
repudiation of Wittgenstein’s assertion that all universal proposi- 
tions can be replaced by a conjunction of particulars’ is most 
welcome. But all this does not outweigh the weakness of Popper’s 
own position ; nor does it save logical positivism. So far the mem- 
bers of the Viennese Circle and their associates have given us 
neither a univocal criterion of meaning nor a criterion of the 
validity of knowledge that would satisfy the requirements of the 
experimental sciences ; and they cannot provide these criteria with- 
out discarding most of their basic assumptions. 


(To be continued) 


WILLIAM HENRY WERKMEISTER 


Tue UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


= Popper, op. cit. 12-14. 
on oT Neurath, “Pseudorationalismus”, op. cit. 353-365. 
‘Popper, op. cit. 28-29. 








HENRY MORE AND KANT: A NOTE TO THE SECOND 
ARGUMENT ON SPACE IN THE TRAN- 
SCENDENTAL AESTHETIC 


O less surprising than the influence of Kant’s studies of space 
and time is the apparent neglect of research into the origins 
of those arguments that have made the Transcendental Aesthetic 
famous. Even as Newton’s Principia sanctioned with its authority 
for two centuries after its publication absolute space and time as 
physical constants in the study of nature, so Kant’s Transcendental 
Aesthetic became the orthodox reference for many philosophers 
for the philosophical meaning of Newton’s physical absolutes. Only 
recently have Newtonianism and Kantianism been seriously ques- 
tioned, with the consequent search for some means of reformula- 
ting the difficulties inherent in their problems. The origins of New- 
ton’s thought have been made clear by Professor Burtt,’ and we see 
now the development of his notions from More and Barrow. Over 
twenty years ago Professor Lovejoy performed a similar service 
for Kant, discovering in Cudworth, Burthogge, Norris, and Col- 
lier, clear intimations of the critical philosophy.? The present paper 
is concerned with a curious correspondence between Kant’s second 
argument on space and an argument from the earlier English 
philosopher, Henry More. 

The general purpose of More’s philosophy is a defense of spirit 
against the materialism which may be found in Descartes and 
Hobbes. In part, More directs his attack upon the Cartesian defini- 
tion of matter as extension. He believes that if the existence of 
space can be demonstrated as independent of matter the complete- 
ness of Descartes’ materialism will be destroyed. At this stage in 
his criticism More is attempting to show that a plenum has within 
itself its refutation. An inspection of nature compels us to find 
more than Descartes has included. It is necessary to admit space 
as an entity with existence separate from matter and with equally 
valid claims for reality. A wedge has been inserted into the 
Cartesian monistic physics and with this wedge More hopes to 

1E. A. Burtt, The Metaphysical Foundations of Modern Physical Sctence 
New York, 1927. 

* A. O. Lovejoy, “Kant and the English Platonists” in Essays Philosophi- 
cal and Psychological in Honor of William James, New York, 1908. 
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make a place for spirit. At least two alternatives were available. 
It could be argued that the omission of space from nature was 
evidence that other omissions were possible. This might be taken as 
increasing the probability that spirit existed in the universe to- 
gether with matter, space, and other undiscovered kinds of being. 
Had More approached his problem in this way he might have given 
us a more obvious example of Neo-platonism; an universe in 
which perfection appears through maximum plurality. But it was 
possible to attempt parsimony and still preserve the goodness of 
spirit by deriving spirit from the nature of space. By choosing 
this method to guarantee reality to the immaterial More achieved 
an interesting place in the history of ideas and founded a tradition 
which acquired some notoriety in England and on the Continent. 
In the properties of space are found the properties of spirit and 
finally the attributes of God. But to make such a theory of identifi- 
cation convincing it was necessary to engage in two separate types 
of investigation. In the first place, evidence was wanting that space 
possessed a reality equal or superior to that of matter. Secondly, 
if space could be proved as real as matter could the properties of 
space be shown to be the properties of God—the source of all 
spirituality ? The second part of More’s theory does not bear refer- 
ence to Kant’s Critique. We shall only be concerned with one of 
the arguments relevant to the first part. I quote it at length in 
English and Latin; for if Kant knew the passage it would proba- 
bly have been in the Latin edition of More’s writings.® 
Hyl{obares]. But it [space] is so Hylfobares]. Est autem extensum 
imaginary that it cannot possibly be istud ita imaginarium, ut nullius 
dis-imagined by human understand- Hominis Ratio illud ex Imaginatione 
ing. Which methinks should be no sua possit expungere. Quod mihi 
small earnest that there is more than certé haud obscurum pignus videtur, 
an imaginary being there. esse aliquid in ista extensione plus 
quam Imaginarium, 


Bath[ynous]. For this [space] will 3ath[ynous]. Haec enim necessarid 
be necessarily, though all matter rit quantumvis universa Mundi 
were annihilated out of the world. Materia penitus annihilaretur. Quin- 


Nay, indeed this is antecedent to all cuio haec omnem antecedit Materi- 


*I am unable to give an answer to the important question whether Kant 
knew More’s writings. The probability that he did is great and is increased 
by the fact that More published a fairly complete Latin edition of his works 
tor Continental perusal. 
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natter nor anything else can be con- am, quandoquidem nulla Materia 
ceived to be but in this. In this are nec ulla res alia concipi potest exi- 
ill things necessarily apprehended to _ stere, nisi in hac. In hac necessarié 

ve and move and have their being.“ omnia intelliguntur vivere, mover 


ac subsistere.° 


When we compare this view with Kant’s® there is obviously a 


great difference in terminology; but to what extent this indicates 


i difference in meaning we must now inquire. It appears that Kant 
meant to demonstrate that space satisfies one of the criteria of the 
a priori, necessity. Because it is a “necessary representation” it is 
also “an a priori representation”. The meaning of Kant’s second 
argument hinges on the word “necessary”; and it is obvious that 
he has not clearly separated the logical and psychological connota- 
tions of his language. Furthermore, the argument is constructed to 
show that “psychological necessity” is the ground for the sub- 
sequent “logical necessity”. First, necessity is asserted from the 
exigencies of perception: (1) space “underlies all outer intuitions”, 
Second, the proposition is widened to include both percepts and 
concepts: (2) “we can never represent to ourselves the absence 
of space.”’ Third, it is possible to conceive space empty of content: 


(3) “we can quite well think it [space] as empty of objects.” The 


‘ 


literal meaning of the first assertion seems to be that whenever we 


*More, Divine Dialogues, 2nd ed. (London, 1713) 54-55. Bathynous is 
described as “the deeply thoughtful or profoundly thinking man”, and 
Hylobares as “a young, witty, and well moralized materialist”. Cf. p. xxxii 
For an identification and discussion of More’s characters see Conway Let- 
ters, edited by M. H. Nicolson (New Haven, 1930) 216 and 255 

* Mori, Dialogi Divini in Mori Opera (Londini, 1679) I 664-665. [From 
the copy in the library of Yale University.] In this connection it is interest- 

s to compare the following from Mosheim: 

“Certus ego sum, esse spatium “I am certain that there is space; 
aliquod: nec enim examino meo, nor do what I will can I divest my 
juidquid etiam moliar, hance notion- mind of this notion”.” 
em eiicere valeo”.* 

* Cudworthi, Systema Intellectuale, etc., commentarii, J. L. Moshemius 
(Jenae, 1733) II 1007, note 1, 

»Cudworthi, True Intellectual System of the Universe (London, 1845) 
III 232, note 7 by Mosheim, translated by Harrison 

*“> Space is a necessary a priori representation, which underlies all oute 
intuitions. We can never represent to ourselves the absence of space, thoug! 
we can quite well think it as empty of objects. It must therefore be regarded 
as the condition of the possibility of appearances, and not as a determination 
dependent upon them. It is an a priori representation, which necessarily 
underlies outer appearances.” Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, translated 


by N. K. Smith (London, 1929) 68. 
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perceive an object in space we simultaneously perceive the space 
in which the object is located. Such a conclusion recalls Berkeley’s 
reduction of space to perceived distance, and establishes nothing 
more profound than the fact that a perception of objects means, 
among other things, a perception of dimensions. Such necessity is 
no premise from which to conclude that space is a priori. “Psycho- 
logical necessity” of this kind has no relevant connection to that 
which is prior to experience, for this part of his proof is given 
over to a demonstration of what is im experience taken percep- 
tually. 

When the proposition is widened to include concepts, no advance 
is made in force or clarity, although the gravity of Kant’s assump- 
tion is greatly enhanced. Again Kant offers no proof. We are 
merely assured that any and all objects of which we are aware 
are in space. Speculation as to the foundation of this opinion re- 
calls English empiricism and powers of association. Conceptual 
experience is an elaboration of perceptual awareness. Kant fails 
to consider the possibility that in the elaboration that forms con- 
cepts from the materials of experience space might lose its neces- 
sity in that the processes of conception might give rise to a dif- 
ferent space; i.e., we might have absolute space in contrast to the 
relative space of perception. This alternative is neglected, even 
though Kant never insists that space must always be thought and is 
even willing to admit that we can think of the non-existence of 
space. But in the third assertion the argument overreaches itself 
and proves too much. In the effort to attach space as necessary not 
only to all objects before the mind but to the mind itself we are 
informed of the psychological ability to conceive empty space. The 
proof of such an assertion rests upon introspective report. So far 
as I can learn this appears to have been another unique peculiarity 
of Kant’s own intellect. 

This completes the foundation on which is to be erected the 
“logical necessity” of space. As we have seen, the connecting 
“therefore’’ of the conclusion is the assumption in the third 
proposition that space is attached or “adheres” to the mind. The 


conclusion itself falls into two parts. First, we are told that: (4) 


‘ 


space is “the condition of the possibility of appearances”. Second, 
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there is added that: (5) space is not “a determination dependent 
upon them [appearances]”. The non sequitur of the conclusion 
is glaring; for, if the necessity of space perceptually and concep- 
tually considered is from the “adhesion” of space to our percep- 
tual and conceptual objects, how is it possible to advance the 
conclusion that space is independent of appearances? The answer 
is found of course in the assumption of the possibility of “empty” 
conceptual space. It is hard to understand what meaning this could 
have for Kant unless space were already a part of intellect. But 
such an assumption reduces the entire second argument to a petitio 
principu. The immediate origin of this notion is found in the pre- 
ceding or first argument of the Transcendental Aesthetic, where 
space is proved non-empirical. We can only say that the argument 
proves very little of importance for the meaning of space and that 
this very little fails Kant’s purpose. The only conclusion safely 
reached is the psychological “simultaneity” of space-perceptions 
with perceptions of objects. From this no answer is available for 
the logical relation of space to understanding that in any sense 
can be called a priori. 

It now remains to inquire into the meaning of More’s similar 
argument before contrasting the purposes of these two examples of 
dialectic. We may begin by distinguishing six different propositions 
in the quotation from More; and for convenience these may be 
classified as (1) psychological, (2) logical, and (3) metaphysical. 
In the first class we find that: (1) space “cannot possibly be dis- 
imagined by human understanding” and (2) nothing “can be con- 
ceived to be but in this [space]”. The equivocality of “imagined” 
is such that I can only tentatively venture to suggest that More 
means percept in the sense of image. Using this reading for the 
first proposition and combining it with the second, we discover the 
same meaning Kant intended in his second proposition,’ if, as we 
have done, we take “represent” to include both percepts and con- 
cepts. The summation of this approach is given in the third and last 
“psychological” proposition : (3) “in this space are all things neces- 
sarily apprehended to . .. have their being.” This at once recalls the 
closing phrase of Kant’s argument; space “necessarily underlies 
outer appearances”. Both More and Kant indicate in these words 


*“We can never represent to ourselves the absence of space.” 
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an important historical tradition which may be said to have started 
with More and which survives in Kant in spite of the early influ- 
ence of Leibniz on the pre-critical works. Its most famous ex- 
ponent was Newton; and in Newtonian absolute space as the con- 
tainer of all existing things we find the notion made explicit for 
physical science, Space is that in which things are located. For 
More it was the scene of spirit; for Newton it was the universal 
locus of absolute particles mathematically described ; for Kant it is 
the place of phenomena. More and Kant agree that space neces- 
sarily adheres to that of which we are aware. The meaning of their 
argument is the same; but the purposes to which this argument is 
to be directed are just as different as More’s notion of one of 
God’s attributes and Kant’s treatment of epistemological ele- 
ments. 

From these premises More expands his argument in two direc- 
tions. From the “psychological necessity” of space follows its meta- 
physical importance: (4) “there is more than an imaginary being 
there.” The necessity of space is evidence that space is other than 
Hobbes’ “phantasm of a thing’’. It possesses commonsense reality. 
Space is not an “appearance” ; and this is presumed to follow from 
the discovery expressed in the first proposition.* The argument of 
the Transcendental Aesthetic reaches no positive metaphysical con- 
clusion but is content to show the logical meaning of space for 
knowledge. That of which we are aware is in space categorically, 
not physically. The necessity of Kantian space is the necessity that 
accompanies the positive arrangement of noetic material. Neces- 
sity for More reaches beyond this conclusion by its necessary 
ignorance of Kantian logic and psychology. Space is a thing in 
which are physically contained the other things of which we are 
aware. It is different from these other things in that space is neces- 
sary as place to that which has existence. Together with time it 
forms the physical foundation of nature. 

Because of this change in his approach we find that More’s last 
two propositions, concerning “logical necessity”, treat of space 
from the aspect of metaphysics and not psychology: (5) space 
“will be necessarily, though all matter were annihilated out of the 
world”; and (6) space “is antecedent to all matter”. In the first 


Bu . ° . . . 
It [space] cannot possibly be dis-imagined by human understanding.” 
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of these propositions More suggests at least two things. First, 
there is the inherent objection to the Cartesian space that is the 
extension of matter. Such space fares as matter does. The destruc- 
tion of matter means the simultaneous annihilation of space. But 
to satisfy his theological requirements space must be separated 
from the material. This spiritual need brings us to the second 
meaning. From this point of view the proposition attempts to dis- 
pose of half the question of the logical temporality of space. The 
last (sixth ) proposition completes this part of the exposition. Space 
is both prior to the creation of matter and posterior to the annihila- 
tion of matter. Again, More is attempting to express more than one 
notion. First, his language is but a symbol for the complete dis- 
parateness of space and matter. Their relation is rigorously asym- 
metrical. Space is in no wise determined by the existence of mat- 
ter; there is no difference spatially between empty and filled space. 
Second, the phrase suggests the function of space as the physical 
container of nature. The container is prior to the contained and 
does not cease to exist if the contained is destroyed. Matter as the 
contained must be im something. But the meaning of “something” 
was defined for More in his “metaphysical proposition”.® This 
“something” is a physical thing in contrast to the logical entity 
described by Kant. However, the greater ambitions of More's 
speculation but make the failure the more apparent. What has he 
offered beyond the assertion that if I cannot “dis-imagine” an 
object before the mind there must be some physical thing external 
to the mind? But we are provided with exactly such knowledge 
in illusions and delusions. The non sequitur of the Cambridge 
Platonist was precisely the type of metaphysical presumption that 
Kant wished to end by the force of his Critique. But in the argu- 
ment he may have borrowed we have seen a recurrence of the 
fallacy when this argument was rewritten. The essence of the difh- 
culty is found in More’s second and Kant’s fifth proposition. The 
arguments mean to show that we can establish that (1) space 
necessarily exists as the metaphysical framework of the external 
world (More) or (2) space necessarily exists as the logical frame- 


work of our knowledge of the external world (Kant). 


*“There is more than an imaginary being there.” 
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We must now consider in more detail the purpose of these two 
attempts to establish the meaning of space. Why did More wish 
to prove space existentially real and generically different from 
matter? Why did Kant attempt a demonstration of space as a 
logical category? The answer to the first of these questions is 
found in the connection between More and the materialism he 
attacked. The answer to the second emerges by considering Newton 
as the link between More and Kant in the history of these argu- 
ments. As we mentioned above, More began his philosophical ca- 
reer by objecting to materialism and searching for some means to 
introduce God or spirit into the Cartesian cosmology. Space was 
one of the items in this program; and to this extent it became 
necessary to show that space was existentially real and superior 
to matter. The other question—why More chose space as a means 
to this end—can be answered by considering the increasing impor- 
tance given physical science in the intellectual life of the mid- 
seventeenth century. The details of the question do not concern 
us here. 

Later, More’s notions were transmitted to and modified by New- 
ton. One of the consequences of the Principia was to give English 
and Continental thought a philosophy of absolute space and time 
as the universal, necessary container of all mental and physical 
objects. Kant’s pre-critical writings show a remarkable acquaint- 
ance with this philosophy and a valiant effort to synthesize this 
Newtonianism with the teachings of Leibniz. Appearing at the time 
of Kant’s earlier writings are similar attempts by other hands to 
reconcile Newton and Leibniz, and among the more interesting of 
these is Colin MacLaurin. In a posthumous work, MacLaurin ra- 
tionalizes Newton’s absolute space by insisting that it is necessary 
for the meaning of the concept of inertia.*° Whether Kant was ac- 
quainted with MacLaurin I do not know. But we may take it as 
symptomatic of a development that was in no sense confined to 
Konigsberg. To the extent that English and Continental philoso- 


phers were compelled to admit that absolute space was by defini- 


Pei 


... this perseverance of a body in a state of rest can only take place 
with relation to absolute space, and can only be intelligible by admitting it.” 
MacLaurin, An Account of Sir Isaac Newton’s Philosophical Discoveries 


(London, 1748) 102. 
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tion unknowable in sensory experience,"’ it became necessary to 
inquire whether there were not other means of connecting absolute 
space and time with concepts and laws of dynamics. By reading the 
Transcendental Aesthetic against this background we find an ex- 
planation of Kant’s efforts to prove space a category. The famous 
period of silence before the publication of the Critique loses noth- 
ing of its fame but some of its mystery if we consider the possi- 
bility that during this time Kant was reformulating for logic and 
epistemology the meaning of physical concepts. Such an interpreta- 
tion absolves Kant of the usual indictment of subjectivism and 
reveals his purpose as a transmutation of metaphysical into logical 
entities. When the two arguments are read in this context More 
appears as the unsuccessful metaphysician, Kant as the logical 
failure. The arguments are alike in trying to prove space necessary 
to human knowledge. For More, if there were no space there could 
be no realistic universe and therefore nothing to serve as an object 
of knowledge. Likewise, without space Kant could have no know- 
ledge since space is necessary for the intelligibility of phenomena. 
But the arguments differ in assigning different subjects to the 
predicate “necessary”. “Necessity” for More is metaphysical, for 
Kant logical. The fascination of the arguments may easily arise 
from the success these authors had in unwittingly constructing an 
imperfect antinomy. 
Joun Tutt BAKER 


Barp CoLiect 
CotumsBia UNIVERS 


" The criticisms of Berkeley (Works, edited by Fraser (Oxford, 1901! 
I 311-312 and 319-323) and Maupertuis (Oeuvres (Lyon, 1756) II 198-201) 
ire among the more radically nominalistic examples 
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DISCUSSION 


SPINOZA’S MECHANISM, ATTRIBUTES, AND 
PANPSYCHISM 


HILOSOPHERS have so long been in the habit of seeing in the 

detailed researches of science and scholarship a heedless neglect 
of wholes that it was quite natural for Professor Grace A. De Laguna, 
on finding herself in disagreement with some of the conclusions of my 
rather detailed study The Philosophy of Spinoza, to declare that while 
the book is “valuable” and “indispensable” as a detailed investigation, 
it did not do right by “Spinoza’s system as a whole” (Philosophical 
Review, May, 1935). Of her disagreements three are specified, and 
Mrs. De Laguna has been thoughtful enough to state her case against 
me fully and clearly, by showing wherein my interpretation appears to 
her to present certain difficulties. | am grateful to her for raising these 
difficulties, for it affords me an opportunity to clarify my position. 

1. Extension and Thought, Descartes, and Mechanism.—My discus- 
sion of the attributes of extension and thought falls into two parts. 
First, I try to unfold the reasoning which has led Spinoza, in opposi- 
tion to all philosophers, including Descartes, to deny that matter and 
form are substances and to reduce them to attributes. Second, I try to 
explain why Spinoza has changed the terms matter and form to ex- 
tension and thought. I show how throughout the history of philosophy 
matter was associated with extension, and among my instances I also 
mention the fact that Descartes defined matter as extension (I 235). In 
another place, speaking of the duality of matter and form, I add, “or, 
as it was better known in the fashionable philosophy of Spinoza’s own 
time, of extension and thought” (I 79). Descartes, then, was not alto- 
gether overlooked by me; he was merely treated as part of a larger 
tradition. 

In criticism of this, Professor De Laguna maintains that “it misses 
the essential aspect of Spinoza’s thought that he derives from Des- 
cartes” and then proceeds to present her own version of the Cartesian 
background from which alone, according to her, Spinoza could have 
derived his doctrine of extension and thought. 

Now it is the contention throughout my study of Spinoza that while 
we may ascribe to Spinoza a knowledge of any conceivable text in 
Descartes that may help us to explain his cryptic utterances, we must 
not ascribe to him a foreknowledge of modern textbooks on Descartes. 


Spinoza was too close to the original sources of philosophy to allow 


himself to fall into the error of considering every statement he found 
in Descartes as something peculiarly Cartesian. When Spinoza read 


body . . . consists in its 


in Descartes that “the nature of matter or 
hes , aS ; , ee i 
being extended in length, breadth, and depth” (Princ. Phil. IT 4), he 


397 
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saw in it a philosophic commonplace which occurs in Aristotle (Physics 
IV 1, 209a4-5; De Caelo | 1, 268a23-24) and is variously interpreted 
by mediaeval philosophers, one of its interpretations being, as | have 
shown, that extension is the essence of matter. When he further read 
in Descartes that he does not “accept or desire any other principle in 
physics than in geometry” (Princ. Phil. 11 64), he saw in it merely a 
reiteration of a philosophic commonplace as to the existence of neces- 


sary logical laws in nature. Spinoza himself, as I have pointed out (I 


? 


53), uses his geometrical analogies in this sense. When he discovered 
that Descartes himself did not adhere to his geometrical conception of 
nature and admitted the existence of free will in God and man, trying 
to explain human freedom, as Mrs. De Laguna so aptly puts it, by 
“man’s will mysteriously acting through the pineal gland’, he saw in it 
only one other attempt at a mysterious explanation of the action of a 
free will within a world governed by necessary laws. In Spinoza’s own 
discussion of free will and final causes we find, on the basis of textual 
rainst mediaeval 


evidence, that his arguments are directed as much 


authors as against Descartes (cf. Chs. xii and xvii). In fact, his argu- 


ments against final causes are aimed primarily at the mediaevals and 
Heereboord. It is noteworthy that, throughout his allusions to Des- 
cartes which I have identified in the Ethics and throughout his discus- 
sions of Descartes’ views on matters purely metaphysical in his cor- 
respondence, Spinoza treats Descartes as an exponent of traditional 
philosophy. 

But Professor De Laguna thinks that I have failed to interpret 
Spinoza’s doctrine as a whole because I have not said that in all his 
arguments against final causes, which are mainly directed against 
authors other than Descartes, Spinoza was merely trying to extend a 


Cartesian positive doctrine beyond the limits set for its operation by 
Descartes himself; for “Spinoza could not simply deny final causality. 

, “d » » 
... He must replace it with some positive doctrine, and this doctrine is 


the mechanism he inherits from Descartes and makes universal” (my 
italics). 

I take exception to this statement on two grounds :— 

In the first place, Spinoza’s argument, as he himself develops it 
the Ethics, begins with the conception of God as actin 
and design; and from this premise he arrives at his denial of final 
causes in nature and free will in man (cf. I 424). This is evident from 
the very structure of the Ethics. He does not argue reversely, as Pro- 
fessor De Laguna suggests, from Descartes’ mechanism of nature to a 

es 


his correspon- 


denial of freedom in man and design in God. Even in 
dence, where he argues directly against Descartes’ assertion of the free- 
dom of the will, Spinoza does not confront him with the logical con- 


sequence of the latter’s mechanism of nature, but argues from his own 
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conception of God as acting without will and design (cf. for instance, 
Letiers 21, 43, 58). 

In the second place, the term mechanism cannot be spoken of as a 
“positive doctrine”, for it is only a description of the denial of final 
causes but not an explanation. Teleology, to be sure, can be loosely 
spoken of as a positive doctrine, because it implies some positive prin- 
ciple, such as God or some of its more polite equivalents in current 
philosophy. But mechanism, if it is thoroughgoing, does not imply any 
positive principle, whether it is the thoroughgoing mechanism of the 
ancient Atomists, according to the mediaeval as well as Spinoza’s con- 
ception of it, or the equally thoroughgoing mechanism of Spinoza. 
In the former it means the denial of God; in the latter it means the 
denial of will and design in God. If the term mechanism is applied to 
Descartes and to others like him de spite their belief in a God endowed 
with will and acting by design, it is only by the courtesy of modern 
historians of philosophy. But, for that matter, the same courtesy might 
with equal propriety be extended to all the mediaeval philosophers who 
believed in necessary laws of nature preordained by an unknown will 
of God. Though these mediaeval philosophers continued to speak of 
final causes, the term really was nothing with them but a verbal desig- 
nation for what they believed to be the revelation in the world of some 
divine purpose unknown to men—exactly the position taken by Des- 
cartes with all his verbal denial of final causes. To say, therefore, as 
Professor De Laguna does, that Spinoza replaced the mere denial of 
final causality by the “positive doctrine” of mechanism is to reduce 
Spinoza to the intellectual level of the village freethinker who tan- 
talized his bucolic listeners by declaring that he did not have to explain 
the origin and order of the universe by the existence of a God, as he 
could explain everything by the existence of atheism. 

2. The “Nonsense” of Subjective Attributes—In his Way of All 
Flesh, Samuel Butler describes the shock which young Mr. Pontifex 
received when he read in Dean Alford’s notes that despite the contra- 
dictions in the various accounts of the Resurrection in the Gospels the 
whole story should be taken on trust. Such an implicit faith in the 
integrity of any kind of scripture against the striking evidence of facts 
has, alas, disappeared from almost every field of learning. It is refresh- 
ing to see that it is still alive among students of the scripture of Spi- 
noza, as when, for instance, Professor De Laguna maintains that even 
if the “historical evidence” is in favor of the subjective interpretation 
of Spinoza’s attributes, such an interpretation must be discredited be- 
cause “it makes nonsense of a great thinker”. But the “nonsense” of the 
subjective interpretation is really nothing more than the fact that it 
Presents certain difficulties according to the contention of Mrs. De 


Laguna. These difficulties, however, I shall try to show, are due to a 
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misreading of the meaning of the term “invented”, which I have used 
in connection with the subjective interpretation. Professor De Laguna 
takes the term to mean the invention by the mind of something oj 
which substance is devoid, whereas what it really means is the inven- 
tion by the mind of certain universal terms, referred to as attributes, 
to describe the actions or power of substance. 

Since my subjective interpretation of attributes has proved to be the 
most disturbing part of my study on Spinoza, | shall try to restate it in 
its salient features. 

That attributes are only perceived by the mind is a common expres- 
sion throughout mediaeval philosophy and down to the time of Spinoza. 
When we examine, however, the meaning of this expression in its 
various contexts, we find that it sometimes means that attributes have 
a certain kind of real existence in the essence of God but an existence 
which can be discovered only by the mind, and sometimes it means that 
they have no objective existence at all but are only invented by the 
mind. Now according to both these views the attributes of God are 
admitted to be perceived by the human mind only through the various 
manifestations of God’s actions, which actions receive the name at- 
tributes when they are transformed into adjectives and thus become 
universalized by the mind. But here the problem of universals comes 
into play. Those who held a nominalistic conception of universals, t.e., 
universals are only invented by the mind, had no difficulty at all in 
asserting that all the various actions of God are attributes, inasmuch as 
the plurality of such nominalistic attributes does not imply a plurality 
in the essence of God. All propositions about God, therefore, assume 
with them a subject-predicate relation. Those, however, who consid- 
ered universals as having some kind of real existence, t.e¢., the mind 
only discovers them, could not consider the various actions of God as 
attributes without implying the existence of a plurality in the divine 
essence. They therefore had to resort to the following alternative: (a 
either to maintain that such a plurality in the divine essence was not 
inconsistent with its simplicity, (b) or to maintain that propositions 
about God do not express a subject-predicate relation. In the latter case, 
it was usually said that in all propositions about God the predicate 
always expresses a dynamic relation, that is to say, it always expresses 
a pure action, the assumption being that a variety of actions can pro- 
ceed from a simple essence without implying a plurality of elements 
in it. 

Now Spinoza starts like all mediaevals with the conception of God 
as pure activity, or, as he himself says, “the power of God is His es- 
sence itself”, meaning by power that which “He and all things are and 
act” (Ethics I 34). But unlike those mediaevals against whom he espe- 


cially argues, namely, the emanationists, he considers the activity of 
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God to be not only understanding but also motion. These two activities 
are what Spinoza calls the two immediate infinite modes. From these 
two immediate infinite modes follow the two finite modes, mind from 
the former and body from the latter. Then mind, according to Spinoza, 
universalizes the various manifestations of these two activities of God 
and transforms them respectively into the attributes of thought and 
extension. Following tradition, Spinoza defines attribute as that 
“which the intellect perceives of substance, as if constituting its es- 
sence”. But he does not tell us whether he meant by it that the intel- 
lect discovers the attributes or whether he meant by it only that the 
intellect invents them—the problem upon which, as we have seen, the 
mediaevals were divided. The question can be answered only indirectly 
by the following considerations: (1) The terms Spinoza uses in con- 
nection with attributes are like those used by mediaevals who denied 
the real existence of attributes in substance. (2) His statements about 
universals point to a nominalistic conception. (3) The emphasis with 
which he insists upon the simplicity of substance as something which 
logically follows from his definition of attribute points to a subjective 
theory of attributes. This last type of evidence, however, I consider 
only as corroborative of the first two, for Spinoza, like some of the 
mediaevals whom I have referred to, could have found a way of show- 
ing that the simplicity of substance is not inconsistent with its con- 
taining a plurality of real attributes, even though he does not explicitly 
argue that point. When, however, a question on this point was raised by 
de Vries, Spinoza’s answer was that the attributes are merely “names”, 
ig., invented by the mind (cf. Letter 9). 

When Professor De Laguna therefore asks how, if the attributes of 
thought and extension are invented by the mind, there could be a mind 
to invent them, or where did material things come from, the answer is, 
in the words of Spinoza himself, that the mind follows from the im- 
mediate infinite mode of the absolute intellect and that material things 
mediate infinite modes being actions of the infinite power of substance, 
the power which is the essence itself of substance; and it is through 
these actions that substance appears to the mind as having the attri- 
butes of thought and extension. 

3. Unity of Nature and Omnia Animata.—If the unity of nature 

lis 


rious dogma, and we 


were a principle which Spinoza advanced as a re 
were fundamentalists who accepted his dogma literally, then of course 
we would also have to accept Spinoza’s omnia animata in its literal 
sense as implying the existence of consciousness of some degree in all 
things; for otherwise, as Professor De Laguna rightly argues, “the 
unity of nature breaks down”. But the unity of nature with Spinoza 
is merely the carrying out of the principle of necessary causality to 
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w 
to 


its logical conclusion, and it can mean no more than what is warranted 
by that principle. The principle itself is that there can be nothing in 
the effect which is not in the cause, which reflects the old philosophic 
axiom ex nihilo nihil fit. It is as a result of this principle that Spinoza 
argues, as I have shown, that inasmuch as there is extension in the 
universe there must be extension in God (I Ch. iv). It is by the same 
reasoning, too, that Spinoza had to assume consciousness in God: since 
there is consciousness in some finite modes (I 329; II 337) and 
since also he pleased to think of God as the cause of modes (II 342). 
But the converse of this principle, namely, that everything in the cause 
must be in the effect, is not true, especially when the effect is removed 
from the cause by the interposition of intermediate causes. Moreover, 
in the case of Spinoza, by the very same eternal necessity by which 
modes are according to him unlike substance in their being finite and 
temporal and imperfect (I 397-398), they are also different from one 
another; and some of them are still further unlike substance in their 
being devoid of consciousness. We must not lose sight of the fact that 
while Spinoza has rejected the traditional belief in creation he has not 
anticipated the modern theory of evolution. To him the universe in its 
complexity was not the result of an evolutionary process; it was a 
static universe fixed in its present form from eternity. Living things 
and non-living things, beings endowed with consciousness and beings 
devoid of it, thinking beings and non-thinking beings—all these existed 
side by side in their present form from all eternity. There is no break 
therefore in the unity of nature, as understood by Spinoza, when we 
say that he did not assume that all finite modes are like God and man 
in the possession of consciousness. If man is still “a kingdom within a 
kingdom”, his kingdom is no longer of Heaven. The “kingdom” which 
Spinoza denies man is not that of his occupying a special realm in na- 
ture, delimited by certain special properties he possesses in the universal 
order of things, but rather, as Spinoza explicitly states, that of his 
having “an absolute power over his own actions” and of his being 
“altogether self-determined” (Ethics III, Preface). His omnia animata 
need not therefore on that account be taken literally; it means, as I 
have tried to show, that all things may be said to have an anima in the 
same sense as in the older philosophy all things were said to have a 
forma, 

But Professor De Laguna seems to think that, because Spinoza quali- 
fies his statement that all things are besouled by the phrase “‘in different 


degrees” (diversis gradibus), the differences must be only quantitative 


or qualitative and not specific, and that consequently the souls of all 
things must differ only in the degree of the consciousness which they 


all possess and not in the fact of their having consciousness or of their 
’ is not 


or 


not having it. This reasoning from the use of the term “degree’ 
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conclusive. In philosophic Latin, the expression diversi gradus or di- 
versitas gradus means also a difference in natural perfection which 
implies a specific difference. The following quotation from Thomas 
Aquinas will show that the expression diversis gradibus here in Spinoza 
is to be understood in the sense in which I have taken it: “In material 
substances different degrees (diversi gradus) in the perfection of 
nature constitute a difference in species. . . . For it is manifest that 
mixed bodies surpass the elements in the order of perfection, plants 
surpass mineral bodies, and animals surpass plants, and in every genus 
one finds a diversity of species (diversitas specicrum) according to the 
degree of natural perfection” (Quaestiones Disputatae: De Anima, 
Art. 7, Resp.). Now the term “species” (elén ) by which Thomas de- 
scribes the elements, mixed bodies, plants, and animals, is what is also 


‘ 


known as “forms”—the Aristotelian term to which, as I have shown (II 
46-48, 59), Spinoza’s “souls” corresponds. These Aristotelian “forms” 
are described by Thomas as diversi gradus just as Spinoza describes his 
“souls” by diversis gradibus. The differences of degree which Thomas 
finds between the forms of elements, mixed bodies, plants, and animals, 
consist in the fact, as we know, that elements and mixed bodies have no 
power of nutrition, growth, and reproduction, which plants have, and 
that plants have no power of sensation, which animals have. The dif- 
ferences of degree which Spinoza finds between the various souls are of 
a similar nature, and they include among them, as may be inferred from 
his own statements, also the following difference, namely, that man has 
consciousness which other things have not (II, 59-61). 

Ultimately there is an arbitrary element in the philosophy of Spinoza 
as there is an ultimate element of arbitrariness in every system of 
philosophy. When Spinoza has rejected by logical reasoning the hypo- 
thesis of an immaterial God and of creation and of emanation, he 
could have assumed the universe to be only an aggregate of modes, 
or what he calls facies totius universi, existing by its own necessity in 
its present form from eternity. Epicurean atomism of antiquity thus 
saw no need for the assumption of a cause to explain the origin of the 
world; and while Spinoza disapproves of this view, applying to it the 
mediaeval opprobrium of “chance” (I, 318, 422), he does not under- 
take to disprove it. The substance or God which he supplies serves no 
other purpose except, to quote my own words, that of “an infinite 
logical crust which holds together the crumbs of the infinite number 
of finite modes” (I 398; II 343). For the existence of that substance 
or God he offers no proof except the three forms of his ontological 
argument, which is nothing but the assertion that we have a clear and 
distinct idea of its existence (I, Ch. vi). But, having assumed its ex- 
istence and having conccived its relation to the universe of modes as 


that of cause to effect, he had to play the game of causality according 
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to its accepted rules. He was thus quite logical in reasoning from the 
nature of the effects of substance to its own nature and in assuming 


} 


that it cannot be devoid of anything which is found in its effects; and 


so he arrived at the conclusion that it must have extension and thought, 
and also consciousness as a condition of thought. But there was no 
logical compulsion, and no rule of the game requiring him, to reverse 
the reasoning and to endow all effects, contrary to observation, with 
thought and consciousness. And it is in accordance with these con- 
sidered views of Spinoza that his casual and qualified omnia animata 
is to be understood. 
HArry A. WOoLFrson 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY 
BRADLEY ON RELATIONS* 


sradley’s two early pamphlets, “The Presuppositions of Critical 


| addition to two hitherto unpublished papers, and reprints of 
I 

History”, and “Mr. Sedgwick’s Hedonism”, these two volumes contain 
been published, several short 
papers or notes, and a bibliography of Bradley’s writings. 


twenty-seven papers which have already 


‘The Presuppositions of Critical History”, Bradley’s earliest pub- 
lished essay, shows that his conception of experience, as being through- 
out relational in character, was in his mind at the beginning of his 


her 
e 


life as a philosopher in print. For example, he argues in this pamphlet 


that there are no facts exempt from criticism, because all facts result 


from our interpretation of experience—a contention which was to be- 


come, in the Logic, the conclusion that even those judgments of sense, 


which m to be analyti I he urges that 


seem to be analytic, are in truth synthetic. Again, 
ince the critical historian has at his disposal neither the methods of the 





scientist. who can repeat his observations and experiments, nor those 


of the barrister, who can cross examine witnesses, the historian must 
apply other rules of evidence. And the main criterion can only be that 
of the analogy of the alleged fact with the funded experience of the 
historian. This point is developed in a way that makes of it more than 
i foreshadowing of the theory of truth that Bradley was to develop. 

The tone of “Mr. Sedgwick’s Hedonism” may remind the reader of 
it that, on occasion, Bradley was capable of adding little to the urban- 


1 


‘of the Merton Senior Common Room of his earlier years as Harms- 
worth Fellow. Yet, if an all too human sharpness is among the failings 
of this essav, still it helps us to understand Bradley’s attitude in his 
Ethical Studies toward Sedgewick, and, on that account alone, we may 


be grateful that it is now easily available 


* Collected Fssavs. By F. H. Bradley. 2 vols. New York, The Oxford 
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The first six of the previously published essays are on ethical sub- 
jects, and the remaining twenty-one are concerned with matters of 
psychology. The earlier of the two hitherto unpublished papers is “On 
the Treatment of Sexual Detail in Literature’. As one would expect, 
Bradley’s main point here is that such details may be properly dealt 
with in contexts where they contribute to constitute a larger whole 
that is beautiful. The editors explain that this paper was written in 
1912, as an objection to criticisms of certain novels which Bradley 
considered mistaken. 

The later one of the two papers which is now available for the first 
time is an unfinished essay on “Relations”. This chapter of the Col- 
lected Essays is divided into three parts. Of these, the first consists of 
editorial material supplied by Professor H. H. Joachim; the second, 
of the text itself. The editor thinks this text presents about three quar- 
ters of the first part of an essay, the second part of which Bradley 
did not live to undertake. It had been his intention to write but a single 
article, but he accumulated so much material for this, that he was 
obliged to divide the projected essay into two parts. This material 
constitutes the third part of Chapter xxxi of the Collected Essays. 

In itself the fact that, after an interval of thirty years, Bradley 
reverted to the subject of relations, would suggest that he regarded the 
matter as fundamental for his philosophy. The first sentence of the 
unfinished essay describes the question as to the nature of relations 
as “central and difficult”. And, in a letter dated January 25, 1923, 
Bradley writes that the projected essay “contains nothing really new, 
but its object is to insist on the ultimate unsatisfactoriness of any 
‘relational’ stage of experience—however necessary”. To insist on the 
indefensible yet inevitable character of the relational way of thought 
would be to bring nothing really new into Bradley’s metaphysic, for 
the declared aim of the essay is the thesis of Part I of Appearance 
and Reality. 

At the outset of the chapter of that work which deals throughout 
with “Relation and Quality”, Bradley writes, “Our conclusion briefly 
will be this. Relation presupposes quality, and quality relation. Each 
can be something neither together with, nor apart from, the other; 
and the vicious circle in which they turn is not the truth about reality”. 
It is because of the viciousness of this circle that the relational way 
of thought is an indefensible “makeshift”. Yet, though ultimately not 
defensible, Bradley finds this makeshift to be inevitable. Thus, at the 
end of this chapter, he writes, “The reader who has followed and has 
grasped the principle of this chapter, will have little need to spend his 
time upon those which succeed it. He will have seen that our experi- 
ence, where relational, is not true; and he will have condemned, almost 


"Appearance and Reality 21 f. 
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without a hearing, the great mass of phenomena.”? The content of 
the subsequent chapters of Part I illustrates in detail what the dialectic 


of “Relation and Quality” elucidates as a matter of principle. Once 


this principle be grasped, the illustrative chapters of Part I may be 


neglected. For the reader will have apprehended the (partial) truths 
that appearance is everywhere and always relational, and that ther 
may be no final analysis and synthesis in which relation and qualit 


would be wholly intelligible. 


In that it is the declared object of the essay on ~ Relations” 


to insist 
on what, at the beginning of “Relation and Quality”, Bradley says is 


o be the main conclusion arrived at in that chapter, and what, at 


the end of the same chapter, he says is the principle of the succeeding 
chapters of Part I, there is indeed “nothing really new” in Bradley's 


last contribution to his philosophy. Yet, in an emphasis on the unitary 


character of the “relational situation”, and in detailed discussions of 
at least two disputed points, there is in the essay, if not pressing 
novelty, at least powerful guidance toward a better understanding of 
Bradley’s theory of relations. 


In order that even a little of the bearing of the essay on the con- 
tents of “Relation and Quality” may be suggested, it may be well to 
| | 


egin by recalling the terms and something of the main argument of 
lat chapter. “Quality” is the name of any moment of experience 


wherein differentiation or mediation is recessive, while immediacy is 
] 


dominant. And “relation” is the name of any moment of experience in 


which differentiation is dominant, while immediacy is recessive. The 
process of cell-fission 


principal point in this may be illustrated by the 
If, while regarding this, we attend mainly to the new cells that 
emerging, then what is most immediate, or qualitative in that situation, 


will be dominant in our experience. If, to the contrary, our attention 


emphasizes the mediation or differentiation thus in process, then rela- 
} 1 


on will be dominant, while quality is recessive 


Thus conceived of, “qualities are nothing without relations”.* Should 


we attempt to arrive at a relationless quality by abstraction, we could 


only fail. The process of abstraction is a process of differentiation, 
nd so is relational. Again, we should be balked were we to “appeal 


to a lower and undistinguished state of mind, where in one feeling 


are many aspects. ... I admit the existence of such states without any 


relation, but I wholly deny there the presence of qualities.”* For these 


elt aspects, if undifferentiated, are not qualities; and if the 


y are dif- 


ferentiated, then, by that verv fact, thev are related. “In short, if vou 
go back to mere unbroken feelings, vou have no relations and no quali- 
ties. But if you come to what is distinct, you get relations at once.” 
Where there are no distinctions, there are no qualities: where there ar 
hid. 20 *Thid 21 ‘ Thid. 22 5 Thid 
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qualities, there are distinctions or differences and, by that very fact, 
relations. 

Thus, on the assumption that a difference is a relation and a relation 
is a difference, Bradley submits that, where we find different qualities, 
there we find qualities which are related by their differences. “For 
consider, the qualities A and B are to be different from each other; 
and, if so, that difference must fall somewhere. If it falls, in any degree 
or to any extent, outside A or B, we have relation at once. But, on the 
other hand, how can difference and otherness fall inside? If we have 
in A any such otherness, then inside A we must distinguish its own 
quality and its otherness. And if so, then the unsolved problem breaks 
out inside each quality, and separates each into two qualities in rela- 
tion. In brief, diversity without relation seems a word without mean- 
ing.”® Either the difference between A and B, in virtue of which they 
are distinct, “falls outside” A and B, thus to relate them; or else that 
difference “falls within” A and B respectively, thus to differentiate 
each one of them within itself; and so the moment of relation would 
break out within A, and within B. Hence the difference that differen- 
tiates A and B, can only fall “outside”, or “between” them, and so “we 
have relation at once” 

Thus, in the incipience of a process of cell-fission, for example, the 


incipient differentiation “must fall somewhere”. And it falls “outside” 
or “between” the incipient cells in the observable sense that it is their 
differentiation. As soon as we see this, then (on the assumption that 
differentiation, or difference in process, is relation), we are aware of 
relation at once. For we are then aware of the difference in virtue of 
which the incipient qualities are differentiated, or related. In this sense 
of the term “relation”, were a quality without relations, it would be 
in no wise different from anything else, and so would fail to be any- 
thing at all. 

To be sure, no fixed line can be drawn between a differentiation 
and what is thus differentiated. For any relation and any quality will 
be in process. As the incipient qualities become more and more deter- 
minate, their differentiation alters; and, as their differentiation be- 
comes more and more marked, the qualities themselves are altered. 
“Hence the qualities must be, and must also be related. But there is 
hence a diversity which falls inside each quality. Each has a double 
character, as both supporting and as being made by the relation.”* 
In order that a quality may be distinct, it must be differentiated from 
other qualities. This differentiation is no separate relation: rather, 
it contributes to constitute what it differentiates. Thus, insofar as A 
is quality, A is not relation; and yet, that it may be distinct, A must 


be both itself and its differentiation. This is the reason why no quality, 


* Ibid. 24 " Ibid. 26 
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however concrete and comprehensive, may be wholly self-coherent; 


t.e., wholly self-identical, or absolute. “A is both made, and is not 


, 
made, what it is by relation; and these different aspects are not each 
the other, nor again is either A. If we call its diverse aspects ‘a’ and 
‘a’, then A is partly each of these. As ‘a’ it is the difference on which 
distinction is based, while as ‘a’ it is the distinctness that results from 
connection. A is really both somehow together as A (a—a). But (as we 
saw in Chapter II) without the use of a relation it is impossible to 
predicate this variety of A. And, on the other hand, with an internal 
relation A’s unity disappears, and its contents are dissipated in an 
endless process of distinction. ... We, in brief, are led by a principle 
of fission which conducts us to no end.’ Without a relation, A would 
be undifferentiated, and so would be nothing at all. With a relation, 
A is at once the ‘a’ that is differentiated, and the ‘a’ that is the differ- 
entiation. Thus “A is partly each of these.” Neither ‘a’, nor ‘a’, is the 


1 


other; “Nor again is either A”; for ‘a’ is what is differentiated, while 
‘a’ is the differentiation. And this differentiation, ‘a’, is essential to the 
‘a’ that it differentiates. 

That is why “A is both made, and is not made, what it is by rela- 
tion. .. . It may be taken as at once condition and result, and the 
question is as to how it can combine this variety. For it must combine 
the diversity, and yet it fails to do so.” A must be at once ‘a’, the 
aspect differentiated, and ‘a’ the aspect of differentiation. Without ‘a’ 
there is nothing differentiated, and so no quality: without ‘a’ there 1s 
no differentiation, and so nothing at all. Thus we notice that A 1s 
divided within itself: it is at once itself as ‘a’ and not itself as the ‘a’ 
in virtue of which ‘a’ is differentiated. 

The same difficulty appears when experience is “taken from th 
side of relations. They are nothing intelligible, either with or without 
their qualities.” As relations apart from qualities are a delusion, so 
together with quality they are in no finite context completely intelligi- 
ble. For that a relation may differentiate its terms, it must “pencetrat 
and alter” them, and so be implicated in their respective natures. Yet, 
that this differentiation may not disappear altogether, it must “fall” 
to some extent “between” the qualities which it differentiates, and 
thus relates. A relation involves within itself a contrariety: it must 
lities. And so 
“again we are hurried off into the eddy of a hopeless process, since 


we are forced to go on finding relations without end.” For, insotar 


be at once implicated in and transcendent of its qu 


1 in its qualities, it does not 
fails to be a relation at all: 


as a relation or differentiation is implicate: 
fall between them; and, in this respect, it 
insofar as a differentiation falls betweeen qualities, it is outside them 


both, and so again fails to relate them. Thus we may notice that re 


* Thid. 
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tions, taken as moments of differentiation which are at once implicated 
in and transcendent of their qualities, are in no case self-consistent 


realities; for they involve within themselves that “infinite process” in 
relational identity which is the principle and content of degrees of 
truth and reality. 

In his unfinished essay, Bradley reverts to this conclusion, “A rela- 
tion (we find) holds between its terms, and no term (we find) can 
itself simply be or become a ‘between’. On the contrary, in order to be 
related, a term must keep still within itself enough character to make it, 
in short, itself and not anything diverse. And again, while the relations 
are not the terms and the terms are not the relations, neither the terms 
nor the relations can make that whole, in which nevertheless we find 
them. For the terms and the relations . . . cease as such to exist, unless 
each maintains itself against whatever is not itself but is outside. And 
the attempt to find the required unity and totality in the terms and the 
relations taken somehow together must end obviously in failure.”® The 
attempt in question can end only in failure because neither the terms of 
a relational situation, nor their relation, may be self-consistent, or 
self-identical. For each one of the two terms will be a moment of 
immediacy, while, at the same time, it will transcend itself in being con- 
tinuous with the differentiation by which the two terms are differen- 
tiated. Likewise, that differentiation will be internal to, or confluent 
with, the terms which it relates; while, at the same time, it will fall 
between them, and thus transcend them. 

This is why, “A relation both is and is not what may be called the 
entire relational situation, and hence in this respect contradicts itsel f.”?° 
A relation is the whole relational situation in the sense that it is what 
differentiates the qualities of that situation. These qualities, were they 
differentiated otherwise, would be different qualities. Conversely, were 
the qualities of the situation different, their differentiation would be 
different. As thus determining the qualities of the situation, and so its 
own character as a differentiation, “A relation to be actual cannot itself 
be less than all and everything that makes the entire relational fact.” 
For it is in virtue of the relation that the qualities which it differentiates 
are the distinct moments which they are. In a case of cell-fission, the 
qualities which are being differentiated are confluent with their dif- 
ferentiation; as, likewise, that relation is continuous with those quali- 
ties. At any two points in the process of fission, this relation may be 
marked off from its qualities, and its qualities thus will be marked off 
from their relation. To do this may well serve a purpose in practice, but 
it can establish no final distinction; for, on this theory, no distinction 
short of that between Appearance and the Absolute may be final. Any 
distinctions which were marked off, would themselves be differentia- 


*Collected Essays 634 f. * Ibid. 635. 
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tions. These relations would break out, on the one hand, between the 
moments of fission which we had marked off as qualities, and, on the 
other, between what of the process would then be marked off as the 
differentiation of those new qualities. This “what” thus would become 
a quality in its own right: for it would itself be differentiated by the 
distinctions in question. Plainly, such distinctions might be multiplied 
indefinitely within process. Since to make distinctions is ipso facto to re- 
late, no limit to the relational constituents of a relational situation may 
be established in judgment. 

Yet, “This on the other hand must be denied. For a relation ts not 
its terms, but, on the contrary, it is between them. And though the terms 
may ‘enter into the relation’, yet, if they were nothing beyond it, they 
obviously would no longer be terms.’”” Within a relational situation, 
differentiations may be found wherever distinctions break out. It is in 
this sense that relations pervade and determine the character of that 
partial whole; and it is in this sense that they may be said to be not 
less than “all... that makes the entire relation fact’. Still, in no case 
is the differentiation identical with what is differentiated. The quali- 
ties differentiated are, to be sure, continuous with their relation. Yet, 
that either the quality or the relation may be at all, each one must 
be distinct. 

That there may be qualities at all, distinctions must occur, or be 
made, and no distinction in Appearance may be ultimate. Once the 
differentiation is marked off it becomes distinct in thus being singled 
out; and hence, between it and the initial qualities, fresh relations 
break out with their qualities. No distinction, no differentiation in 
process, may be self-sustaining or absolute. For a differentiation will 
be at once continuous with its qualities and distinct from them, In 
virtue of that distinction, and no matter where in the process it may 
break out, or where it be discriminated, a fresh relation, with its own 
qualities, then appears. This new relation, though continuous with its 
qualities, yet is different from them. And thus, again, there appear 
fresh relations with their new qualities. The notion of “independent 
relations” yields an “infinite process” in relations that do not relate: 
the dialectic of relations which differentiate their terms exhibits a 
process wherein neither the differentiation, nor the quality differen- 
tiated, is absolute in its own right, or self-identical. Hence the conclu- 
sion that no relational situation is wholly self-consistent, or intelligible. 

And so we may come to see that “Every relation (unless our previ- 


ous inquiries have led to error) has a connection with its terms which, 


not simply internal or external, must in principle be both at once.”!? A 
relation must be internal to its terms in the sense that, as their differen- 


tiation, it contributes to constitute their qualitative character : yet, if the 


" Ibid. 636 ® Thid. 641. 
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relation is not to disappear altogether, it must, to some extent, “fall be- 
tween” its terms. And, in in that sense, a relation is external to the quali- 
ties which it differentiates. The central point for Bradley’s theory of the 
matter, that relations are at once internal and external, is made out at 
length in his unfinished essay. This is done not only in an extended 
discussion of the point itself, but also in an explanation of why Bradley 
thinks it “ludicrous” to suppose that, on his view, relations could be 
merely internal. 

Notwithstanding their marked inadequacy, the foregoing comments 
may suggest something of the continuity of Bradley’s last essay with 
his earlier writing on the nature of relations. And what, if anything, 
is “really new” in that essay, would seem to be, on the one hand, an 
emphasis on the unitary character of the relational situation, and, on 
the other hand, an explanation of what an external relation is, and 
of what an internal relation is not for Bradley. By that emphasis, 
the reader of the essay is reminded that any relational situation is the 
concrete universal of Chapter vi of Bradley’s Logic (indeed, in the 
same letter of January 25, 1923, Bradley says of his last essay, “The 
Article I want to write would have done well as an another ‘Terminal 
Essay’ in the Logic, only I wanted to get done with that’). And the 
explanation of what an internal relation is not, is surely sufficiently 
detailed to show that several notions about internal relations which 
have been attributed to Bradley, are properly ascribed to the critics who 
invented them. 

RALPH W. CHuRCcH 


Cornett UNIVERSITY 


THE THIRTEENTH MEETING OF THE GERMAN 
PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 


HE meeting, held at Berlin, September 21-23, 1936, was devoted 
to the general theme of “Soul and Spirit”. This topic had been 
chosen in order to clarify issues raised by Ludwig Klages’ thesis that 
“spirit is the enemy of the soul”. However, the well-intentioned pur- 
pose was frustrated when Klages, who was to lead the discussion, was 
taken ill while on the way to Berlin and could not attend the meeting 
(although he read his paper a few days later to a Berlin audience). 
The papers presented at the meeting were entirely free from refer- 
ences to an ideology that is objectionable to most non-Germans. They 
breathed the traditional spirit of scholarly objectivity and could have 
been read before any audience of philosophers. But whether or not 
philosophers keenly interested in problems of the exact sciences and in 
logistics would have been especially impressed by the topic under dis- 


cussion at Berlin is, of course, an entirely different question. 
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When we compare the Berlin meeting with the International Con- 
gress that met in Copenhagen last June, we seem to be dealing with 
two worlds that are poles apart. What separates them is not their ‘na- 
tional’ or ‘international’ character, but the philosophical intention that 
prevailed here and there—the conception of philosophy itself, and the 
language in which the respective problems and results were being 
formulated and expressed. And I wonder if this very same bifurcation 
characterizes the work of philosophers everywhere: the orientation 
with respect to the exact or natural sciences, and the orientation with 
respect to the Geisteswissenschaften, the ‘cultural’ sciences. 

The first paper at the Berlin meeting was read by Professor Eduard 
Spranger, Berlin, who is at present guest-professor at Tokyo, Japan. 
His theme coincided with the general topic of the meeting: Seele und 
Geist. The paper, however, did not bring the conceptual clarification 
one might have expected. Its deficiency in this respect was particularly 
apparent since, in his introductory remarks, the chairman of the meet- 
ing, Professor Bruno Bauch, Jena, had asked a number of well-con- 
ceived and pointed questions concerning the nature of ‘soul’ and ‘spirit’, 
and their relations to each other and to ‘nature’. Practically all of these 
questions remained unanswered. 

Following views that are traditional in German philosophy, Profes- 
sor Spranger maintained that “in as far as we understand one another 
we are already in the realm of the spirit’; for “spirit is that which is 
common, whereas the soul is specifically individual’, But, Spranger 
admits, we encounter at once serious difficulties when we attempt to 
define adequately our basic terms; for ‘spirit’ and ‘soul’ are words 
burdened with many meanings, and “ultimate realities (Wesenheiten) 
cannot be inferred from definitions”. Since ‘spirit’ makes possible our 
mutual understanding, it may be said to be the “medium of under- 
standability” (Verstehbarkeit). For Spranger, however, ‘to understand’ 
(verstehen) is more than ‘to cognize’ (erkennen) ; for it presupposes 
“that life has meaning and purpose” (Sinn), and “the comprehension 
of this meaning is ‘understanding’”’ (verstehen). But this means that 
we ‘understand’ whenever we comprehend an isolated part of the 
“context of experience” (Lebenszusammenhang) “in its significance 
for the whole”. Such an understanding may be “pre-conceptual”, “im- 
mediate and intuitive’—‘“as in the case of small children and animals 
who comprehend, within limits, the significance of the objects of their 
environment for their own life”; or it may be an “understanding of 
expressions” (Ausdrucksverstehen) “in the sense of Ludwig Klages”. 
But even at this level, “something super-individual and spiritual” 1s 
discernible. Spranger, therefore, agrees with Klages on two points: 
(1) both accept as factual an “immediate understanding at an early 
anthropological level”; and (2) both maintain that this “primordial 
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level” is basic (grundlegend) to “all other levels of understanding”. 
But according to Spranger (and herein he regards himself as in op- 
position to Klages) the “immediate understanding always remains an- 
thropomorphic” and “can never replace the understanding through 
categories”. “Without thinking and interpreting no science is possible 
—not even that of Klages.” Our “immediate understanding” requires 
therefore as its necessary supplement an “understanding through cate- 
gories and through concepts”. Our understanding “through categories”, 
however, implies that “in our productive imagination” we comprehend 
a “schema of the world as a whole’. But this means that our “medium 
of understandability” is inseparable from a reality penetrated by cate- 


1 


gories, and that the “super-individual schema” is part and parcel of the 
“spiritual world”. “The reality, therefore, within which a thinking 
person lives, is a world determined in its entirety by spirit.” Professor 
Spranger thus reached the conclusion that “spirit binds the souls to- 
gether (common spirit, Gemeingetst), and gives a context of meaning 
to the world about us (objective spirit)”, “But the ring completes 
itself in the experience of the individual; and it is therefore one 
spiritual context that permeates the world of man.” The realm of the 
soul, however, “remains eternally individual and impenetrable”. 
Professor Heinz Heimsoeth, Cologne, in his paper on Lebensphilo- 
sophie und Metaphysik, gave a critical evaluation of those manifold 
tendencies of recent German philosophy which are summarily desig- 
nated as Lebensphilosophie. Two tendencies, he said, characterize 
philosophy at present: European philosophy in general is returning 
to metaphysics, and German philosophy in particular has taken a turn 
toward Lebensphilosophiec. Both tendencies, however, are in themselves 
far from being uniform. Lebensphilosophie, for example, was originally 
an anti-metaphysical expansion of epistemology, but of late has turned 
into a new metaphysics—though it still differs fundamentally from 
the metaphysics of tradition. The focal point of Lebensphilosophie is 
—Man. But, according to Heimsoeth, this does not mean ‘biologism’ 
(as the late Heinrich Rickert maintained). Rather, as a reaction to 
the abstractionism of the outgoing nineteenth century, the new meta- 
physics deals with “man in his totality and concrete reality”. Heimsoeth 
feels, however, that it is a deficiency of Lebensphilosophie when the 
discussion is restricted to man and when cosmology is excluded. Dil- 
they’s thesis that “life is irreducible” has led to a substitution of the 
“context of life” (Lebenszusammenhang) for the “context of the 
world” (Weltzusammenhang), so that the ‘world’ became “only a 
reference-point in the context of life” (doctrine of immanence). Dil- 
they’s arguments, Heimsoeth contended, were convincing only “as long 


as they found support in a certain idealistic and religious metaphysic”. 


But “the age of this metaphysic is past”, and “being, in the sense of 
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an extra-mental reality”, has found once more its proper place in 
philosophy. Life may be a “primordial phenomenon”, but it does depend 
upon “other realities”. A metaphysics of life, therefore, cannot possibly 
take the place of a metaphysics of the world. To consider the whole 
range of metaphysics exclusively from the point of view of life means 
to subscribe to “metaphysics in the bad sense”, t.¢., in the sense of “a 
forcing of the facts into the schema of a single principle’, Even 
Heidegger’s attempt to develop an “ontology of existence” (Ontologie 
des Daseins) upon the basis of an “experienced subjective life” can 
be at best only the beginning of a metaphysical orientation; for life is 
only one mode of existence, and by no means the only one.—The 
misconception with regard to the reality of the world, which prevails in 
Lebensphilosophie, necessarily implies that nature is essentially un- 
knowable. “A preconception of what nature ought to be obscures na- 
ture itself.” It is a deficiency of contemporary metaphysics that it pays 
too little attention to the ontological implications of the results of the 
natural sciences. The reason for this deficiency, however, is at least 
partly to be seen in the fact that the scientists themselves still embrace 
an anti-metaphysical positivism.—A further mistake of Lebensphilo- 
sophie is to be seen in the various attempts to generalize the concept 
‘life’ until it includes the inorganic world as well (Bergson). “Any 
attempt to conceive the inorganic in terms of life is also metaphysics 
in the bad sense.” To-day we can only place life side by side with the 


inorganic world as “primordial phenomenon”, without reducing the 


one to the other.—Fundamentally, Lebensphilosophie is engaged in a 
fight against the notion of being; for being is now regarded as a de- 
struction of life—life being essentially and primarily an incessant 
becoming. Of course, Lebensphilosophie has rendered a great service to 
philosophy in general by stressing the fact that time is intertwined 
with being. But “when life is placed in opposition to being, the result 


is an unsound contradiction”. Lebensphilosophie maintains that reality 


cannot be comprehended in and through a system of fixed concepts; and 
yet Lebensphilosophie itself must make use of such concepts or must 


relinquish all claims of being knowledge.—Lebensphilosophie has also 


the merit of having raised once more the question concerning the 
meaning and purpose of life, and of having tried to answer it in 

formity with the experimental basis of human existence. But even here 
bility” that is stron 
reminiscent of old religious concepts and must be regarded as inad 


the result has been a conception of “perfect: 


quate metaphysics; for it involves once again the tendency to press the 
manifold aspects of the world into “a false schema of unity”.—wNor is 
it possible to regard life merely as a preliminary step in the develop- 
ment toward spirit. The demand of contemporary philosophy that we 


develop our concepts only in closest contact with reality imposes upon 
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us the necessity of acknowledging the existence of many levels of 
varying significance, but each real in itself. A clarification of their 
mutual relations to one another is the task of the metaphysics of the 
future. 

The paper of Professor Erich Rothacker, Bonn, entitled Das Wesen 
des Schoepferischen, was devoted entirely to a “phenomenological de- 
scription” of “creativity”. The New which has been produced in a 
creative act, Rothacker maintained, “gives us the irrational impression 
of having its origin in a transcendent realm”. But only in opposition 
to that which is “dead, fixed, heavy”, and as a result of the resistance 
it finds there, does creativity really become fruitful. To the question 
concerning the significance of his descriptions for systematic philo- 
sophy, Rothacker replied: “Thinking fails in a specific way whenever 
it undertakes to comprehend becoming’’. And “in its attempt to compre- 
hend creativity, traditional metaphysics comes to naught”. 

The discussion of the papers was in many respects very suggestive ; 
but Nicolai Hartmann’s remark that now it was clear that the real 
task of defining spirit and soul and of clarifying their interrelations 


‘tual 


was still to be accomplished, summed up very well the actual situation. 


WiLitr1AmM H. WERKMEISTER 











REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Aristotle. Fundamentals of the History of His Development. By 
WERNER JAEGER. Translated by RicHArp Ropinson. New York, Ox- 
ford University Press, 1934. Pp. viii, 410. 

Since the publication in 1912 of his Entstehungsgeschichte der Meta- 
phystk des Aristoteles, Professor Werner Jaeger has put all students 
of Greek literature and philosophy increasingly, and ever more grate- 
fully, in his debt. Of all his works, the Aristoteles: Grundlegung einer 
the most enlighten- 
ing and stimulating to English and American students of philosophy, 
Nothing could have marked more fittingly the good fortune of Ameri- 
can scholars in the prospect of Professor Jaeger’s sojourn in this coun- 
try, than has the publication of Professor Richard Robinson’s admira- 
ble translation of that book. 


been familiar to 


The principal doctrines of the Aristoteles have 
scholars for thirteen years, and have not been modified in fundamentals 
for the English translation. Additions have been made, however. Per- 
haps the most important is the fresh interpretation of passages from 
Plutarch’s De virtute morali offered on pages 36-38, which justifies a 
considerable revision of the custom of using Plutarch as authority for 
the view that even in his early dialogues Aristotle was a drastic op- 
ponent of Plato’s philosophical position. A note is added (39) on new 
evidence that the Eudemus was still well known in the third century 
\.D. A new note (108) goes far to support Jaeger’s interpretation of 
the variously reported dedication of the altar at Athens to Friendship 
and in memory of Plato. New notes on pages 109 and 134 support one, 
and qualify another, of Jaeger’s interpretations of Aristotle’s concep- 
tion of Plato’s relation to religion. There are a few other additions. 

Thirteen years after the original publication of the Aristoteles, 
Jaeger’s theory of the fundamental pattern of Aristotle’s intellectual 
development is so well known as to render superfluous an outline of 
it here. On the other hand, the detailed philological researches upon 
which that theory rests have inspired numerous further philological 
investigations, most of them still under way. These studies promise to 
throw light on much literature more or less directly related to 
Aristotle’s work, to extend and corroborate many of Jaeger’s inter- 
pretations and inferences, and to modify others of them. It is not yet 
possible to evaluate such new studies, but their vigor and promisé 
make them one of the surest indications of the importance and fruit- 
fulness of Jaeger’s fundamental work. If we must leave on one side 
the consideration of minute philological investigations (mostly still 
incomplete), it may be of interest to sum up the major respects in 
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which Jaeger’s work is now recognized to have contributed to the 
basic understanding of Aristotle’s philosophy. 

The nineteenth-century opinion that Aristotle’s serious philosophical 
writing was confined to the last thirteen years of his life and was con- 
sistently anti- Platonic—an opinion rejected thirty years ago by Thomas 
Case and others—has been sufficiently disproved, and the pattern of 
Aristotle’s intellectual development through and from his early 
Platonism has been established. A detailed theory of the order of 
Aristotle’s writings (and particularly of the various treatises and lec- 
tures which editors combined to form what we know as the Meta- 
physics, the Physics, and the De anima) has been rendered highly 
probable, and in many parts established beyond reasonable doubt. This 
latter theory has a great many important consequences. The most 
useful for philosophers may well be the better understanding of the 
meaning and the relations of the four distinct views of the nature and 
objectives of first philosophy which are expressed in the Metaphysics. 
Many seeming contradictions can now be removed and, what is more 
important, each of the views of the nature of metaphysical inquiry 
can be much better understood in itself, now that there is less sense 
of obligation to accommodate the various positions to some particulat 
one of them which a scholar may choose to regard as dominant 
throughout the work. This latter advantage cannot be exaggerated, and 
philosophers have only begun to explore its consequences. 

Again, such mysteries and sources of confusion as the intrusion of 
Chapter 8 in the theology of Metaphysics A can now be understood, even 
if the problem of the theoretical compatibility of the attitude and doc- 
trines of that chapter with those of its neighbors remained unsolved 
by Aristotle. Similarly, the relation of the half-mystical account of 
vois in the third book of the De anima to the scientific (partly be- 
haviorist) psychology of the rest of the work, is greatly clarified. A 
convincing probability is established for the view that the Eudemian 
Ethics was Aristotle’s earliest fairly systematic ethical treatise, and 
not the work of Eudemus. And the “ancient problem of the exoteric 
discourses”, if not “now settled once and for all” (258), is at least 
very much cleared up. 

Taken together, these advances accomplished by Jaeger will proba- 
bly be reckoned as the greatest contribution made in the history of 
classical scholarship down to date towards the understanding of Aris- 
totle’s scientific and philosophical doctrines. 

Besides, a philosophical reader is bound to find much instruction and 
stimulus in scores of Jaeger’s detailed interpretations of particular 
passages in Aristotle, even if he is not always convinced by them. 
Jaeger emphasizes, for example, Aristotle’s insight (to which philoso- 


phers of logic have lately returned, but as if they were making a new 
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discovery) into the irreducible difference between logic and factual 


science, and the dependence of logic on the distinction between sym- 


bols and their referents (370). He also corrects (374-5 and elsewhere 
the exceedingly fashionable though almost groundless—indeed, rather 


disgraceful—contemporary custom of representing Aristotle’s philo- 
sophy as neglecting (if not actually denying) the factors of dynamic 
process in nature and in the development of knowledge. He argues with 
great force that it has been European science rather than European 
philosophy which has inherited and developed the best of Aristotle's 
thinking (373). 

\ philosophical critic will wonder whether, on Aristotelian grounds 
there is a difference in kind, or only a difference in degree, between 
what Jaeger (following Aristotle and most other philosophers) con 
trasts as description and explanation, the ascertainment of facts an 
the search for “reasons for the facts” (233); 
tion, “But what great thinker ever understood himself correctly?” 
(155) does not require (in order to be intelligi j 
of what the author understands by ‘understand’; whether for Aristotk 
(or for any other philosopher) it makes sense to speak of any order 
as implying “something eternal, transcendent, and enduring”, (212, 
380), or to speak of “drawing conclusions” (except tautologous ones 
“from the conception of being as such” (208), or indeed from any 
other conception as such. The question is not whether Aristotle dis- 
cussed such “issues”, but whether for those who have taken Aristotle’s 
own logical writings seriously (or the criticisms of Spinoza, or of the 
modern logicians), such discussions (whatever their psychological and 
\ilological connections) can be regarded as dealing with issues of 
scientific or philosophic import. Again, taught by Aristotle's own stat 


- ' eee alien ‘ 
ments (such as De gen. et corr. 335°6, Phys. 19825 and 195°17, Met. 


1044"1, 1033"°34), a critic will wonder whether Aristotle (or any other 
hilosopher) has made sense of a conception of purpose as immanent 
in natural processes and yet as in any way distinct from the actual 
ingredients and patterns of the factual processes in question (cf. 74-5, 


335, 340), or of statements about ideal types as immanent in substances, 
: ] : ’ ~+ ] re 
and yet as authoritative or normative otherwise than as factually re- 


i 


. 2 ‘ . _ 
ne ated or as obiects oT factual interest (242, 384, ee 50, do, SS, Q2 


| | I 77 
1 e -_ e } . 1 " -ant] 

whether the theory of deity of Metaphysics A can be significantly 
described as ass¢ rting “the absolute monarchy of mind (227), inas 
much as the divine VONOEMS voNnots, if it cl racteriza . \ \ristot 
be taken strictly, seems to be quite indistinguishable from any essence s 
forma Re rl q I he Eu 
pho ) u th rel \ CC ind a it] oT \ rT | C i ( Vili nes 

= . . . ‘ - ‘ 1 f 
to confine | to s caree! as a ph osopner otf religion (or! n tine s 


that career) to his “later days” (157). And a critic may have di 











is- 
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5 


(on all but superficial and rhetorical renderings of the phrases, which 
been intended) with Jaeger’s criticism of what he 


calls “rationalism” as incapacitated in philosophy of religion “because 


can hardly have 


it lacks the organ by which the phenomena of the religious life are 


properly perceived” (156f.). But these difficulties will not cause anyone 
to forget, or to undervalue, Jaeger’s exceedingly penetrating account 
of Plato’s method in philosophy and of his conception of dialectic, set 
forth in pages 25-28 and elsewhere. 

Jaeger’s discoveries and inferences as to the main outlines of Aris- 
totle’s life and intellectual development and teaching and writing re- 
main of the greatest importance to all students of Greek philosophy, 
whatever they may be able to make of some of his renderings of par- 
ticular philosophical problems and doctrines, such as those just men- 
tioned. And on all of these latter, Jaeger’s views are clearly and geni- 
ally expressed, and exceedingly stimulating. 

As in every translation, one might question the choice of English 
rendering here and there. For example, would it not be better on 
page 45 to call the soul the “formative principle of the organism” 
rather than the “formulative principle”, in translating the German 
“das gestaltende Formprinzip”? On page 124 it seems very doubtful 
whether Jaeger’s intention, in his statement that for the Aristotle of 
the treatises all the sciences appear to be “aufgehoben” in metaphysics, 
is conveyed by translating “aufgehoben” by “cancelled”. Scholarly 
opinion inclines to take the oxija "Imvxov translated as “Ionicism” in 
note 1, p. 108, to mean rather a grammatical figure common in Homer. 
And one wonders why the virtually naturalized “Nous” is made to 
give place to the German-seeming “Nus”. But on the whole the trans- 
lation is remarkably exact, and is beautifully clear and readable Eng- 
lish. Indeed it would be hard to find a better job of rendering from 
German into English than Professor Robinson has given us, where the 
materials are of comparable difficulty. 

The book is well made, and the Oxford Press’s beautiful new font 

f Greek type is a delight to read. One regrets the omission of the run- 
ning subtitles which, at the top of the right-hand pages in the original, 
supply both an analytical table of contents and an excellent guide to 
the student as he reads, 

Witt1AM R. DENNES 


University or Cat RNIA 
Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society. Vol. XXXV. London, Har- 
rison & Sons, Ltd., 1935. Pp. iv, 286. 


That sturdy tree, the Aristotelian Society, has put forth a new sea- 


son's leaves (a hundred and forty or more), with the usual variety of 


Iruits which here can only be sampled and must be closely packed. 


Five of the fourteen papers touch the problem of truth. G. C. Field’s 
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presidential address, “An Examination of Assumptions”, disclaims 
absolutism, but holds that even the denial of assumptions involves at 
least one assumption, and that speculative philosophy is merely critical 
philosophy carried further. Assumptions are only intelligible as the 
assumptions of certain operations of the mind and after all may possi- 
bly land us in error and ignorance. E. Conze discusses the social im- 
plications of logical thinking. He says that the laws of identity and 
contradiction have an organic basis, and validity has social origin and 
meaning. Primitive magic did much to promote man’s skill and under- 
standing, but assumed the correctness of its language, while logic 
supplanted it by exposing ambiguities. John Macmurray makes reason 
the differential characteristic of human or personal nature. It is not 
limited to logical thought; it is the capacity for rightness. Rational 
+} 


activity has its form determined by the agent in terms of the nature of 


the object, not of its own subjective constitution. Reason is objective 


practical consciousness. H. B. Acton declares that the correspondence- 
theory of truth, which may hold even in idealistic systems, involves 
some direct knowledge but shows the relation between beliefs and 
realities. It requires less than the copy-theory but more than mere con- 
cordance. When we believe, we apprehend a set of symbols, and our 
belief is true when symbols are used correctly and have the same struc- 
ture as the relevant fact. H. H. Price introduces careful distinctions 
between knowledge and belief and between entertaining and assenting 


to a proposition. Assent is determined cognitively (by knowing evi- 


dence which makes a proposition probably true), and also emotionally 
and volitionally. We must distinguish between believing a proposition, 
and merely deciding (without belief) to act as if it were true; also 
between assent and uncritical habitual acceptance which is unreasoned 
absence of dissent. 

Two papers are historical. T. Greenwood’s study of the logic of 
Jules Lachelier summarizes that author’s justification of the class- 
relation by the inherence-relation; his distinctions between proposi- 
tions of inherence and relation, with corresponding syllogisms, his 
five types of propositions, with their treatment in syllogisms; and his 
studies of immediate inference, the functions of various figures of the 
syllogism, and the relations of induction and deduction. C. Maund, in 
a painstaking study, discusses Hume’s treatment of simples. Hume is 
ambiguous in his use of the term ‘object’. He discovers his epistemolog- 
cal simples by a process partly analytical and partly empirical, but 
what is logically simple is not necessarily psychologically simple. 

Three papers, all referring to Hume, deal with causality. R. L. Saw 
asks whether an event which holds a unique position in a time-series 
of another event. His 


ig- 
g 


can possess characters which explain those 
answer involves Whitehead’s theory of perceptual objects and the s 

“- . . . 6 i . 4 
nificance of events which disclose a rational ground of induction and 





Iso 


ed 
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a spatio-temporal system, so that we assume a background into which 
we can fit the terms of causal relationships. A. J. D. Porteous maintains 
that there is no logical connexion involved in causation. Grounds for 
asserting necessary connexion will be de facto and ontological; the 
reason is not to be found in invariable sequence. Coherence as well as 
necessitation is a necessary presupposition of inductive arguments. In 
fact, coherent system is a brute character of our actual world, and is 
apprehended by intuition. Morris Ginsberg, regarding causality as a 
relation of immediacy or continuity of transition holding between parts 
within a whole, says that we do not really understand the causal 
nexus, but merely find it by analytic observation. He lists six types of 
regularities which are distinguished in social inquiry and involve 
problems of causal connexion, though in such complex data the con- 
nexions can only be traced in a partial and fragmentary manner. 

Two papers discuss aesthetics. E. M. Bartlett seeks to determine a 
conditioning factor or “aesthetic minimum” for the generation of any 
aesthetic object. The aesthetic experience is not inevitably emotional, 
nor is it limited by the predicate ‘beautiful’. The attitude is a develop- 
ment of immediate experience, involving arrest, with a certain unity 
given by a mind. The Earl of Listowel surveys present tendencies in 
systematic, psychological, objective, genetic, and philosophical aesthe- 
tics and deplores the lack of English work in these fields. With all the 
frankness of a blood relative, he points out what he calls “the short- 
sighted empiricism characteristic of British philosophy when left to 
itself.” 

The nearest approach to a philosophy of nature is when J. C. Mc- 
Kerrow, in “an attack on Aristotle”, proposes to substitute habit for 
the traditional concept of mind as an interpretation of the relation 
between organism and environment. Events happen without ‘pushes’ 
from behind or in front; they occur, with bodies as their focal centers 
and with different orders and modes of activity. The biological dif- 
ferentia of man may be religious experience. 

A glowing paper by C. E. M. Joad celebrates “the element of great- 
ness in philosophy”. The mind which continually concerns itself with 
philosophy is affected by the proximity of the world of Value (capi- 
talized), and may at times in Platonic fashion “break through” into 
that world. A philosophy deficient in truth may contain wisdom and 
value and assist in the integration of personality, particularly along the 
way of intuitive insight. 

Grorce P. CoNGER 


University or MINNESOTA 


The Conception of God in the Philosophy of Aquinas. By Rosert LEet 
Patterson. London, George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1933. Pp. 512. 


Making due allowance for the inadequacy of the word “system” as 
applied to the teachings of St. Thomas and the misuse of the term 
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“conception” in this particular context, one may agree with the writer 
of the “blurb” on the wrapper of this book that “the system of Aquinas 
centers in his conception of God”. St. Thomas Aquinas was a theo- 

n: and, as Sir Bertram Windle once s to Si seph Chamber 
iin, you cannot get very far in theology before you begin to talk 
bout God. Being the greatest theologian of the Catholic Church (not 
he “official philosopher of Roman Catholicism”—a meaningless 


phrase), St. Thomas likewise had a philosophy in which God, known 


ae | 
by the light of natural reason, appropriately occupies the central posi 
tion. In other words, the thought of St. Thomas, both philosophic 

and theological, is theocentric. In this book Mr. Patterson has made a 
patient and laborious, though not entirely satisfactory, stu ly of th 
philosophical teaching of St. Thomas concerning God. It would be 
impossible, I imagine, for any student to investigate this subject more 


painstakingly or to miss more completely the point of the argument 


and the very substance of the do¢trine than Mr. tterson has don 

in this instance. 
Mr. Patterson has made a careful selecti 
ich aspect of his problem, analysed them with critical acumen, ar- 
nged them aptly to illustrate his point, and quoted both copiously 
and appositely the very words of St. Thomas himself. In almost every 
case the English rendering of St. Thomas’s Latin is remarkably pre- 
cise. The general division of his topic is excellent: Part I. The Exist- 
ence of God; Part II. Negative Knowledge of God; Part III. Positive 
ge of God; Part IV. God and the World. The arrangem 


of his material under separate sub-headings within these four sections 


Knowled 


makes for clarity and logical sequence in his exposition of the ques 
ons at issue. His statement of the teachings of St. Thomas is i 


variably faithful to the letter and many difficult passages are trans- 
lated with admirable accuracy. His style is free an lough neces- 
h tbarl 


sarily technical, it is not pedantic. Except when he embarks upon 


ome sweeping survey of the history of mediaeval thought, with which 


he is not too familiar, he writes most interestingly. 
It is a pity that the author of so well-planned and so well-written 
a book should be incapable of discussing with the desired adequacy the 


metaphysical concepts involved in the problems with which he deals 


He utterly misunderstands, for instance, the Aristotelico-Thomistic dis- 
tinction between knowledge quia and knowledge propter quid; he mis- 
interprets, and consequently rejects, the whole doctrine of the hierarchy 
of being: he invariably conceptualizes act exercitu ; if it wer 
ictus siqnatus; he misses the significance of the Thomistic adaptation 
of Aristotle‘s doctrine of Pure Act: he deals univocally with logical, 
physical, and metaphysical notions, forgetful, or at least unmindful, of 


‘ 


St. Thomas’s warning, “peccant qui uniformiter in tribus speculativis 
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nartibus procedere nituntur”. He is perhaps unaware of Cajetan’s 
comment on the doctrine of analogy—a doctrine with which Mr. Pat- 
erson finds more than ordinary difficulty: “Est siquidem eius notitia 
necessaria adeo ut sine illa non posset metaphysicam quispiam discere”. 


The thought of St. Thomas cannot be interpreted in function of the 


-ategories of post-Cartesian philosophy. The very connotation of the 
erm “concept! mm” which Mr. Patterson uses in the title of his book 
ready indicates an outlook which is foreign to the mind of St. 


1 


Thomas Aquinas. One is not surprised, therefore, to find the author 
varallel between the thought of St. Thomas 


lrawing an occasional {| 
nd that of Kant, Hegel, or Bradley, although, on the very problems 
discussed, the epistemological implications of their respective state- 
ment rende1 uch rap} chements utte rly meaningless. prong 
particular to such passages as the following: “There is a decided 


Kantian ring about this argument”, i.e., the fourth argument for the 


existence of God (18); “The conception of existence which here con- 


fronts us is identical with the Hegelian conception of pure being” 
177); “From this standpoint, there is a strong resemblance between 
the God of Aquinas and the Absolute of so modern a thinker as Brad- 
ley... . On closer examination we find, however, that the position of 
Aquinas is nearer to that of Bradley than would at first sight be sup- 
posed” (184 f.). There are many other passages like this which might 

quoted. Mr. Patterson, however, is keen enough to observe and note 


that “the Kantian critique has not destroyed the Thomistic proofs” 


(9, 93) but he does not perceive that, in explaining why “one must 


not push the comparison [between St. Thomas and Bradley] too far 


(187), he gives the very reasons why one should not make the com- 


7 ; 
parison il 

The same failure to grasp the ontological implications of the epis- 
temology of St. Th s is probably responsible for the violence of the 
statement: “We seem to be dealing here with a notion which does not 
deserve the lighter sentence of being pronounced unintelligible ; rather 


it appears to stand condemned in the blazing light of self-contradic- 
tion” (359). This is indeed strong language. Apart from the rather 
amusing judicial tone and the little confusion in the metaphor of the 
light, caution would counsel a more modest pronouncement. It is not 
unusual for a man, as he grows older, to understand a doctrine which, 
in his youth, appeared to him self-contradictory. 

The substance of what is contained in this book, we are told in the 
preface, was submitted as a thesis for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy in the Univ« rsity of London. The shortcomings of a doc- 
toral thesis are not seldom due to lack of competent direction, guid- 


ce, and advice, especially where, as in the present case, the student’s 


work manifests his aptitude to deal with the subject of his choice and 








~ 
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his willingness to devote his time and energy unstintingly to a search- 
ing investigation of his problem. Professors G. Dawes Hicks and 
W. G. DeBurgh and Doctor S. V. Keeling, whom the author graciously 


thanks in his preface for assistance rendered in the preparation of thi 


+s ~ 7 
ir respective fields: 


work, are scholars of unquestioned eminence in the 
but there are a dozen men in England who could have put Mr. Patter 
son on the right track and prevented his long and arduous labour of 
research from issuing in a quite inadequate study of the theodicy of 
St. Thomas despite the obvious merits of many sections of the work, 


GERALD B. PHELAN 

Tue Institute oF MEDIAEVAL StupDIEs 

Toronto 
Prolegomena zu einer kritischen Grammatik. Von Joseru SCHACHTER. 

Wien, Julius Springer, 1935. Pp. viii, 196. 

This volume constitutes a kind of complement to Dr. Carnap’s 
Logische Syntax der Sprache, and to some extent accomplishes for th 
syntax of ordinary discourse what Dr. Carnap’s book does for scien- 
tific languages. All grammatical categories are discussed in respect of 
their meaning, and the key to many philosophical problems is shown to 
lie in a grammatical analysis. The author follows Ludwig Wittgen 
stein quite closely in many places throughout the book, especially 
the determination of the senses of empirical sentences and in the 
distinction between the material and the meaning of language. Hi 
departs from Wittgenstein in some very critical points; in particular, 
Dr. Schachter denies the significance of a complete language; he 
regards the simplicity of sentences as being relative to a given lan- 
guage, and he is more liberal in his criterion of meaning. 

Some of the logico-grammatical analyses are exceedingly subtl 
1 


; 


whereas others are somewhat obvious. Even the latter have their uses 
because they serve to indicate where clarity is to be found and wher 
not in ordinary discourse. Some of the analyses of relational sentences 
seem to me to be evidently wrong, as, for example, in the analysis of 


i 


“sleich” as being the limiting case of “ahnlich”. Here “Ahnlichkeit”, 
actually a triadic relation, is vacuously satisfied in the case of “Gleich- 
heit”, which is to say that it does not exist. As the point is quite 
important, it is worth some space. If L (x, y, z) means “x is more 
like y than z”, then resemblance, as a limit of likeness, would have 
be defined as follows: ( 3 y, z)~ ( 3x) L (x, y, z). Now this 1s 
confusing, to say the least, because if y and z are qualitatively identi- 
cal, they satisfy the function y = z but not the function L (x, y, z 
since the prefix ‘~ (3x) ...’ renders this function empty. 

Aside from such disputable points of detail there are two others 
which ought to be mentioned. Dr. Schachter, in his attempt to refute 


the psychologistic explanation of the logic of discourse, compares the 
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laws of logic to commands rather than to natural scientific laws. Dr. 
Carnap has called them proposals or decisions. Both of these charac- 
terizations, it would seem, either implicitly assume the logical laws, or 
do not escape the psychologism which they are devised to refute. Com- 
mands may always be interpreted psychologistically, so that the 
Aristotelian reductio-ad-absurdum justification of logical principles ap- 
pears more satisfactory. 

Finally it is to be observed that although no language is perfect, the 
limits of analysis of ordinary discourse are essentially narrower than 
those of scientific language. For Tarski has shown that a contradiction 
can be constructed in any ordinary language which obeys the laws of 
logic and which contains a single name for each sentence of the lan- 
guage. Jutius RupotpH WEINBERG 


ZANESVILLE, ONTO 


Studies in Philosophy. By G. C. Freip. Published for the University 

of Bristol by J. W. Arrowsmith, Bristol, 1935. Pp. 250. 

Twelve essays, all previously published elsewhere, are gathered to- 
gether in this volume. To the admirers of Professor Field’s brilliant 
book on Plato (1930) this collection of scattered essays will be wel- 
come. Three essays, the earliest in chronological order, are concerned 
with psychological concepts: they protest forcefully against turning 
“instinct” and “subconscious” into explanations.9of empirically observed 
psychological factors. Four others are on ethical themes, of which the 
most important gives an analysis of the first form in which Kant ex- 
pressed his categorical imperative. The other five develop, from quite 
varied approaches, an idea which is evidently fundamental in Professor 
Field’s thinking and comes to him from Plato: two of these five are on 
Plato himself, one on the nature of scientific thought, one on theology, 
and one (the last in date and the presidential address before the 
Aristotelian Society in 1934) on the nature of philosophy. 

The fundamental idea, if I read Professor Field’s essays as correctly 
as | am sure I read them sympathetically, is that our more important 
thinking, whether in science or in theology or elsewhere, results from 
the effort to make clear to ourselves the assumptions which would 
organize and integrate our empirical observations and our bits of pre- 
liminary knowledge. We do not reach our broader principles as infer- 
ences from our observations or generalizations from more specific 
conclusions. Rather we find broad principles implicit in our procedures, 
and it is our serious business to elucidate these assumed principles, to 
criticize them, and to reach a satisfactory form in which the principles 
enable us most fully to understand the entire course of our intellectual 
enterprises. It is not difficult for Professor Field to show the Platonic 


nature of this fundamental idea. It is hardly more difficult for him to 
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show that this idea is substantiated by the history of science, in spite 
of the prejudices of many scientific workers against anything except 
sheer empiricism. The effort to carry out the idea so as to formulate 
“some modern proofs of the existence of God” is noteworthy. And the 
definition of philosophy as “the examination of assumptions”, in 


most comprehensive of all the essays, not merely enables one to under- 


} 
the 


stand Professor Field’s own work in philosophy, but carries conviction 


that by this method further fruitful philosophic work could be pro- 


moted. 
STERLING P. LAMPRECHT 








DESCRIPTIVE NOTICES 


Paideta. Von WERNER JAEGER. Volume I. Second edition. Berlin, Walter de 

Gruyter & Co., 1936. Pp. x, 516. 

One and a half years after its first appearance Professor Jaeger’s Paideia 
I has come out in a second edition. In a short preface to the new edition 
the author tells us that it is substantially unaltered, except that some slips 
have been corrected. There has been, he says, some discussion of the con- 
ception of historical knowledge involved in the work, and he briefly asserts 
his belief that this conception, although it cannot supplant history in the 
traditional sense, has a necessary and valuable place. The body of the book 
is just four iines shorter than the first edition, and the difference is due to 
the omission of a single sentence that may be freely translated thus: “The 
aim of the modern leaderstate (Fiihrerstaat) must be to find this new path 
between the leadership of Pericles, which was based on democracy, and 
the monarchy of Dionysius, which rested purely on military support.” 

RICHARD ROBINSON 
CorneLt UNIVERSITY 


Proceedings of the American Catholic Philosophical Association: Philo- 
sophy of the Sciences. Issued by the Secretary of the Association, Catholic 


University of America, Washington, D.C., 1935. Pp. iv, 220. 


Dominated by the concepts and spirit of “the Great Tradition”—Scholastic 
Philosophy—this volume contains formal and highly technical papers that 
explore the fields of chemistry, physics, biology, and psychology, together 


with accounts of round-table discussions of certain questions in metaphysics, 


~ fas ni . ] and < 
social ethics, epistemology, and aesthet 


{ ics. Thoughtful readers will find that 


the Catholic Church is no enemy of science, but the mortal foe of “false” 
philosophy behind science. Philosophers cannot fail to take keen interest in 
any determined assault upon an ancient and inescapable task of philosophy 
—the examination of the assumptions of sciences and the reconciliation of 


NorBorNE H. Crowe. 


L’école mystique de Lyon, 1776-1847. Par JosepuH BucueE. Paris, Félix Alcan 
4 é » ’ 


This book is an intriguing study of one of the lesser reactions produced 
by eighteenth-century thought. It expresses the growth of a mysticism de- 
tached from traditional religious and theological foundations. This tllumi- 
misme, arising as the Encyclopedia, destroyed traditional faith, took the 
form of what may be called “primitivism”—an effort to re-establish in the 
self, and this life, “the primitive Adam, who, before the Fall, was almost 
a god, or at least a collaborator of God”. M. Buche traces the introduction 


of Illuminism into Lyons to the letters of Claude de St. Martin to Jean- 


Baptiste Willermoz. The treatment of the theme is centered about Ampére 
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3redin, Victor de LaPrade, Blanc Saint-Bonnet, Paul 


Ballanche, Cl ~Julie n 
f Chateaubriand 


Chenavard. The volume should be of value to students 
and Victor Hugo 
Argert G. A. BALz 


Tue UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Eine synthetische Studie tiber den Menschen. Von ALBertT GOEDECKEMEYER. 


TT >c2? Inc 


Halle (Saale), Max Niemeyer, 1935. Pp. ii, 211-252, 


We have here a composite picture of the contributions of the various 


fields of knowledge regarding the nature of man 
study is, however, distorted by the author’s dogma 
must be irrelevant and invalid. A truly 


ic assertion that any 


non-naturalistic account of man 


synthetic study of man would have to integrate the findings of both the 
naturalistic and spiritualistic interpretations. Positivism gains nothing in 
certainty in the end by merely dropping the spiritualistic interpretation of 


human nature 
HERMAN HAUSHEER 


Der Staat, seine geistigen Grundlagen, s Entstehung und 


Von Kurt ScuHIttinc. Munchen, Ernst Reinhardt, 1935. Pp. 324 


cme 


This book offers a philosophical interpretation of the nature « 
For the author a philosophical approach to the stat 
pirical, institutional approach in that it is an attempt at “unconditional 
understanding” on the basis of “ultimate presuppositions” drawn from der 


Tiefe der Sache selber. It turns out that what the author means is that the 
only way the state can be understood is by showing how it expresses the 
race, nationality, and consciousness of the community. These latter concepts 
are not taken as historical categories but as normative; even the “existence 
of a people” is not an historical fact but a result of 
“tasks” of a people are conceived. In the development of his theme the 
author makes use of the customary Hegelian distinction between the natu- 
1 and rational will to prove that the actions of the state are a fulfillment 
of the real will of the individual. The upshot is a modified form of totali- 
tarianism, The life of the individual must consist in “sacrifice, devotion, 
and work” for the community. The state must provide its citizens not so 
much with opportunities for happiness and welfare but with occasions for 
sacrifice. It is admitted that other states besides Germany have a right to 
exist provided their people follow their own genius. TI! 
tolerated so long as it eschews all political affairs and restricts itself to 
and the unconditioned 


mediating the relations between the individual soul 
SIDNEY Hook 


The Supreme Law. By Maurice MAETERLINCK. Translated 

VANKAR. New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 1935. Pp. 164 

The distinguished author of this book challenges the advocates of rela- 
w, on the ground 


tivity in physics, and defends the Newtonian point of view, 
that Einsteinian cosmology is largely unintelligible; “it is not yet known 
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how far the equations of Einstein and his followers correspond to reality, 


and it has not been at all demonstrated .. . that gravitation is a geometrical 


property of the universe ... [for] nearly everything depends on calculations 
which are not necessarily founded on observation.” Gravitation, the author 
holds, can best be regarded as a manifestation of the divine “will of the 
universe”, an internal energy, or law, governing an eternal process of evo- 
lution 
H. R. SMART 
Corn L UNIVERSITY 
Zur Kritik d logischen Transzendentalismt Von ARNOLD WILMSEN 
Paderborn, Ferdi 1 Schéningh, 1935. Pp. xii, 249 


Wilmsen here offers a searching analysis of the relation between the act 
f judgement and the so-called timeless, ideal, logical meaning of the judg- 
*roceeding from a careful critique of Bolzano’s famous “Satz an 
sich” in this connection, Wilmsen subjects to a devastating critique not 
only Bolzano’s own transcendental logic but that of the whole movement 
f Neo-Kantianism as well. This leads him finally to a detailed analysis 
1 critique of Kant’s own logical transcendentalism and, in terms of that 
itique, to the conclusion that both Kant’s theory of judgment and of 


aware! ind also | heory of validity and of value rest “upon founda- 
tions which in no sense offer the necessary support” for any logical 
anscendentalisn n fact, no such support is shown to be possible. The 


book is an important contribution which deserves wide and careful study 


PAUL ARTHUR SCHILPP 


ift-theory of Otto von Gierke. By Joun D. Lewis. Uni- 
nsin Studies in the Social Science and History, No 25 


in the main, an exposition of Gierke’s theory of the cor- 


is added about seventy-five pages of translation from his 





onclusions advanced are that Gierke belonged historically 
the Hegelian tradition, that his theory applied chiefly to private law, and 
that the political implications drawn by Preuss and the English students of 
Maitland were never envisaged by Gierke. This is excellent so far as it goes; 
ut it is unfortunate that the author did not give his criticism freer rein. 
Gierke’s erudition makes criticism difficult, but more might have been made 
f the suggestion that Gierke’s history—like Hegelian history generally— 
often depended for its conclusions on the vague and rather mystical as- 
sumptions that preceded the investigation 
Georce H. SABINE 


Saint Thomas Aquinas: On the Governance of Rulers. Translated from the 
Latin by Gerarp B. Puetan. Toronto, St. Michael’s College, 1935. Pp. 
This is a translation of the De regimine principum as far as the fourth 


, . . 
chapter of the second book, the part generally agreed to have been written 
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by St. Thomas. The translator has added a brief introducti 


mary, and an elaborate index. The rendering is as literal 


permits and reproduces the Latin very faithfully. 


ok - . wecaotounne! , , ocean I, J somceps 
Objektivitat, voraussetzungslose Wissenschaft und wissen 





[Vor. XLVI. 





} 
n, Mainiy sum 

. 4 f 
is | £iisSn usage 





heit. Von Frreprich WeIDAvuER. Leipzig, S. Hirzel, 1935. Pp. 40 \ 
The ambitious title of these pages raises hopes which thi | 
justify. Some of his major conclusions are the following. “The truth « 
judgment means: agreement of the judgment with the ‘fact’ [judged], with 
the object of kn wledge.” This conception he calls “the bsolutely i $ 
pensable concept of truth” and he claims here to have proved its “objecti 
lidit is “real evidence”. “Scientific truth’, he tell : S 
characterized by “(1) being ‘eternal’ truth which is (2) t al] 
valid, possesses (3) permanent value, and has (4) a posit a I pl 
in a factually grounded system of truths, which express a permanent 
value”. Value-judgments, moreover, may be “‘scient the s sens \ 
and. in that case, they contain no additional “essential” characteristics. These 
quotations must suffice to show the superficiality of th e treatment 
The book is disappointing, to put it mildly 
Pau A UR SCHILPP 
Nort STERN UNIVERSITY 
Der Weg Aufwirts: Ein Buch tiber Religion und Welta mung. \ 
WoLFcANG GrOsNer. Wien-Leipzig, Wilhelm Braumiiller, 1035. Pp. v 
254 
Der Weg Aufwarts consists in ascrib value t e. Since s cons 
tute mans nost nature, we need to cult te the ler t 
make the r ent life 1 e desirable e /- 1 1 realitv diff 
f 1 SI percepti s frowned upon be e we | N the eno! 
enal w 1 ur efforts should, therefore, |! lire 1 1 g 
tne tatus I ur eart existence But t sd S t i t t the at tl 
de es imr rtalit nd God. He believes tl the ( thir 
il t wl h he cannot phil sophize He Avs hye ( + ai 1 
nicht—zu Gott bete ich.” 
Apam ALLES 
Ss T s Conire 
\ APOLIS, MARYLAND 
Moteter Fi, wits Ethik. Mit einem Vorwort von O | ’ HeERM 
I H. Luzern, Vita Nova Verl 35. Pp. x 184 
Platonic sense) his likeness in us. As creat : God it a t 
; | ‘ ‘ ] ‘ ; 
l We ca ichieve tl | orsal n, wi | t ( 1, at 
by turt prayer and meditation thr ( to God. A new birt 
will result | | vill enable God’s life vy 1 1 is; our 
lives will then issue in helpful acts toward others 
Anan AT < ' 
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Maimonides. Eine Biographie. Von ABRAHAM HeESCHEL. Berlin, Erich Reiss, 

1935. Pp. x, 288. 

This biography of the great medieval Jewish thinker, Maimonides, tells 
in a scholarly and charming manner the story not only of his life but also 
of his salient ideas in their appearance and growth. Of particular interest 
and importance is the author’s emphasis on prophecy or inspiration not only 
as occupying a prominent place in Maimonidean thought but also as being 
the personal aspiration of Maimonides, who, seeing the apparent purpose- 
lessness and causelessness of individual variation, early recognized the limi- 
tation of the unaided intellect seeking knowledge. It is from the contem- 
plation of the individual that a thin stream of mysticism flowed into Mai- 
monidean rationalism. 

IsRAEL EFrros 

UnNIversiIty OF BuFFALO 


Faith and Reason. The Conflict over the Rationalism of Maimonides. By 
JosepH SARACHEK. Williamsport, the Bayard Press, 1935. Pp. xiv, 290. 
The author traces the four successive storms of controversy that raged 

around Maimonides: the first, during his lifetime; the second, in 1232- 

1235, which led to the burning of his philosophical works; the third, at the 

end of the thirteenth century, in which German mysticism or Cabbalah 

opened fire; and the fourth, in 1303-1306, which assumed the general cha- 
racter of philosophy versus religious education. Among the twenty-five 
points of attack enumerated by the author are Maimonides’ rationalistic inter- 
pretation of the Bible, his anti-anthropomorphic conception of God, his view 
of the soul as a perishable faculty with only the “acquired intellect” surviv- 
ing, and his affirmation of the immutability of the laws of nature. 

IsRAEL EFRos 
University oF BuFFALOo 


The Ethics of the Cambridge Platonists. By EvuceENeE M. Avusttn. Phila- 

delphia, 1935. Pp. 86. 

This study is an attempt to deal with a movement which history has con- 
demned to undeserved obscurity. Rightly holding that the dominant theme 
of the Cambridge Platonists was the union of ethics and religion, the author 
finds the contributory background of the school in the thought of Plato, 
Plotinus, Descartes, and Hobbes, and points out the negligible effect which 
the political and religious unrest of the time had on the School. The major 
part of the study considers the pronouncements of the various thinkers on 
the chief ethical problems of the day, viz., the status of moral distinctions, 
and of the rational principle in ethics, the relation of ethics and religion, 
and the application of moral doctrines. The concluding chapter traces the 
influence of the movement upon subsequent ethical views. 

WrturAM H. REITHER 

Tue Onto State University 


Aristotle’s Theory of the Infinite. By ABRAHAM Epet. New York, Privately 
printed, 1934. Pp. ii, 102. 


Dr. Edel’s fundamental assumption is that Aristotle’s approach to the 
Problem of the infinite is an empirical one. Because the assumption of an 
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actual infinite contradicts the facts of experience, that conception must be 
rejected. Dr. Edel then examines the contexts in which Aristotle makes use 
of the term infinite. The result of this examination shows that for Aristotle 
the infinite is a potentiality which can never be completely actualized. “The 
potential existence of the statue in the bronze is actualized when the move- 
ment of the sculptor is finished. But one day, the Olympic games, the gene- 
rations of men, the divisions of magnitudes, have no completion as such” 
(47). Thus infinity, according to Dr. Edel, has reference to a process, which 
process, though actualized, does not exhaust the whole in which it occurs. 
When this interpretation of the infinite is now applied to the world, the 
question whether the world is finite or infinite resolves itself into the answer 
that it is finite-infinite. The work, in spite of the many misprints and diff- 
culties of expression, is an excellent illustration of Aristotle’s “fresh starts”, 
While Dr. Edel overemphasizes Aristotle’s empiricism, this emphasis is a 
good antidote for those for whom Aristotle was the deductive philosopher. 
ALEXANDER LITMAN 
New Yor« City 


! 


The Essence of Plotinus. Extracts from the Six Enneads and Porphyry’s 


i ite i s¢ 
Life of Plotinus, based on the Translation by STEPHEN MACKENNA. 
Compiled by Grace H. Turnsputt. New York, Oxford University Press, 
1934. Pp. xx, 304 

In arranging this collection of extracts from the Six Enneads of Plotinus, 
Miss Turnbull was guided by a single thought, namely, to show that Plotinus 
possesses, even today, a moral and spiritual force. This interest led her 
to eliminate the more complicated dialectical portions of the Enneads and, 
in some cases, to substitute more familiar terms for the technical terms 
found in the original work. This type of popularization entails difficulties 
But in view of the fact that these selections are addressed to the general 
reader rather than the technical scholar, it is unnecessary to criticize such 


1! ’ ~ 
ull for the Ap- 


modifications. The reader will be gratefu 
pendix wherein she shows the sources from which Plotinus drew and 
his influence on various figures in the history of thought 


New Yor« City 


Dictionnaire de spiritualité. Fascicule V. Paris, Gabr 


fils, 1935. Pp. 1282-1600 

The fifth volume of the Dictionnaire de spiritualité, devoted principally 
to mysticism and asceticism, covers subjects, Basile (saint) to Bibliothéques. 
Two of the longest articles and the two which are likely to be most 
significant for the readers of this Review are the article on Saint Bernard 


by Anselme Le Bail, and the one on Beghards and Beguines by F. Vernet 
and J. Van Mierlo. The latter writer has a valuable section on the origin 


, 
nd | t of the w S ( ard ind Be I [The two articles to- 
} } } 1 } relio ) nN rf +] Vv "91 } T 1] be 
gether on the history of these religious movements (they can hardly 0 
called “sects’) f1 rnish the best av uilable account 
uFus M. TONES 
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Saint Thomas Aquinas. By EttenneE Gitson. Annual Lecture on a Master 

Mind. Henriette Hertz Trust of the British Academy. From the Proceed- 

ings of the British Academy, Vol. XXI. London, Humphrey Milford, 

1935. Pp. i9 

In these few pages Professor Gilson writes with that thorough com- 
petence, clarity, and simplicity, which mark his genius in the field of 
mediaeval philosophy. He first compares the menace of the Moslem armies 
in the eighth century, which Charles Martel overcame at Poitiers, with 
the greater menace to the civilization of Europe from the invasion of 
Arabian philosophy in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, which Saint 
Thomas repulsed by his vigorous thought and his fearless pen. He then 
proceeds to analyse the nature of the attack which the followers of Aver- 
roés and Avicenna launched against the traditional thought of Christendom 
and to explain Saint Thomas’s defense of the dignity of the human person 
and the freedom of the individual man against Mohammedan fatalism and 
neo-platonic necessity, which had distorted the philosophy of Aristotle and 
infected even the thought of Christian theologians. St. Thomas laid the 
philosophical foundations of an authentic humanism. “Assuredly”, Gilson 
concludes, “the man who first stated in their fullness those ever timely 
principles was more than a master mind; he was, and still remains, the 
master whose proper mission is to uphold among us, against all adverse 
forces, the supremacy of the mind.” 

GERALD B. PHELAN 


ToRONT 


Il Cardinale Tomaso de Vio Gaetano. Pubblicazione a cura della Facolta 
di Filosofia dell’Universita Cattolica de Sacro Cuore. Rivista di Filosofia 
Neo-Scolastica; Supplemento speciale al volume XXVII. Milano, So- 
cieta editrice “Vita e Pensiero” 1935. Pp. 166 

ne contains a collection of essays on the philosophical and 

theological teachings of Cajetan, of which Professor Oddone’s study of 
the “Analogia Nominum”, Professor Pirotta’s essay (in Latin) on Cajetan’s 
teaching regarding the desire of beatitude, Professor Daftara’s article on 

Cajetan, the Commentator of Saint Thomas, and the Bibliography of 


Cajetan compiled | [Tommaso Bozza, Librarian of the Royal Library 
of Brera will, no doubt, be of greatest interest to the readers of the 


Fruosophical Neview 


GERALD B. PHELAN 


Intellectual Realism and Culture Change. By JAMes W. Wooparp. Han- 
ver, The Sociological Press, 1935. Pp. v1, 196 
The author’s central thesis is that (1) the pristine tendency of the mind 


T 
i 

is toward intellectual realism, but that (2) there is a constant process of 
j 


correction and refinement going on which leads in the direction of “reality- 


contactedness”. The attempt is made to show the universality of hypostati- 


zation or reification as a characteristic of the thinking organism by an 
appeal to the data of child psychology (Piaget), abnormal psychology, 
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cultural anthropology, and culture history. But while ethnocentrism, super- 


stition, dogmatism, and political absolutism, still linger with us because of 


1 


the reifying tendency and the persistence of old reifications, Woodard 
ht is leading us toward 


feels that the rise of inductive methods of thoug 
a new type of society. He prophesies that in the emerging social order there 
will be a larger proportion of sophisticated and cosmopolitan personalities, 
more highly individuated and yet, paradoxically, with a stronger grou 
morale and a “collectivistic economy”, 

The task the author has set himself is an ambitious one. He makes 
affirmations both concerning the nature of mind and the trend of civiliza- 
tion that are sweeping in nature. The marshalling of evidence to show the 
cultural universality of reification is impressive but the extrapolation from 


past cultural trends seems not quite to justify the optimistic predictions for 


the near cultural future. As to the claim that man has a sort of reifying 
instinct, the arguments, while cogently presented, are not entirely conclu- 
sive ; the concept of reification needs more psychological and epistemological 
analysis than it receives. On the whole, however, the book is much more 


valuable than these critical comments indicate. It contains many original 


insights and presents an interesting new synthesis of sociological, psycho- 


logical, and philosophical subject-matter. Unfortunately, the presentation 
is often not clearly organized, the argument is hard to follow, and the 
style is frequently awkward and verbose. 
J. L. Woopwarp 
Cornett UNIVERSITY 
Political Ethics. An application of Ethical Principles to Political Relations. 


By Danret Sommer Rostrnson. New York, Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 

pany, 1935. Pp. xviii, 288 

This is a very elementary treatment of the subject of political ethics 
The plan of the book is constructive rather than historical, dealing with 
such subjects as the origin of the state, t 
comparison of empirical states with the ideal, ethics and the problems of 
international relations, and practical suggestions f i 
form. The point of view at the first is of the nature of idealism, but the 
conclusion seems to be a fairly optimistic apology for the et 
inherent in representative democracies as against 
fascist dictatorships. 


Coicate UNIVERSITY 


Religion, superstition et criminalité, Par Maurice Duvat. Paris, Félix Al- 

can, 1935. Pp. 382 

Man, far from being naturally good, is accursed with a radical evil, a 
1ative and ineradicable streak of cruelty. There is no rational or senti- 
mental ideal, no dream, no hope, no certainty, but may become the main- 
spring of some persecuting mania. Men torture and plague one another best 
of all when they feel themselves inspired by some lofty ideal such as the 
love of God, of truth, or of justice. In an attempt to account for these 


facts the author plunges into involved discussions of primitive mentality, 
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the differences between genuine religion and what he calls superstition, 
and so on, but the end leaves the reader with but little additional enlighten- 
ment, if any. Like most discussions of evil, this one produces little effect ex- 
cept the sense of its own essential futility—an involuntary confirmation of 
‘voluntary hallu- 


the author’s own rejection of optimism, the philosophy of 
cination”. The style is, however, worthy of some praise—the early part in 
particular being couched in a lofty and beautiful language that more than 
once reminds the reader of the prince of all pessimists. 
SvEN NILSON 
HartTFrorD, CONNECTICUT 


L’individu dans le déséquilibre moderne. Par Rocer Munscu. Paris, Félix 

Alcan, 1935. Pp 235. 

The two main causes of trouble today are seen by M. Munsch as material 
insecurity and moral turmoil. A single remedy suffices for both, namely a 
return to the synthetic point of view as over against the disintegrative 
analysis of science. More explicitly, it is a return to religion, reliance upon 
the past, and clear ideas of the natural laws governing duty, love, patriotism, 
etc. The essential though difficult task is to raise the level of the masses 
in these respects. For the masses increasingly insist upon self-rule. And 
merely to acquiesce and accept the modern panaceas which seek to adapt 
government to the existing level of the masses would but lead in the end 


to fresh disaster. 
L. M. Pare 


UNIverRSITY OF CHICAGO 


Réalisme et sérénité. Par Pierre Luoste-LacnauMe. Paris, Félix Alcan, 

1936. Pp. vi, 412. 

The old is still good. The new in the case of scientific method has al- 
ready proved its error. As for socialism, with its guarantee of regimenta- 
ion, it is clearly unnatural. The same is true of internationalism. In contrast, 
the individualism of capitalism and nationalism consist with the natural 
order of things. Of course some friction accompanies the diversity of indi- 
vidualism, But this can be salved by religion. Such is Lhoste’s reaffirmation. 

L. M. PAPE 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAG 


“~ 
» 
“ 


Die Renaissance. Von HetnricH SCHALLER. Miinchen, Ernst | 

1935. Pp. 192 
Die Welt des Barock. Von Hetnrico SCHALLER. Miinchen, Ernst Rein- 
hardt, 1936. Pp. 80 


Though evidently based upon impressive scholarship, Herr Schaller’s 
book on the Renaissance is merely a summary of the various aspects and 
a few figures of this period, with stress upon the German contribution, 
especially that of the German mystics. The same author’s even more cursory 
Survey of Europe in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries exhibits the 
Baroque quality in every field of culture. By “Baroque” he means “that 


' mee! » ~ 
peculiar heightening of expression which has been called pathetic, affected, 


and mannered, and which includes the sensualizing of the super-sensuous 
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as well as the opposition of the sensuous to the non-sensuous”. 7 
vitalistic outlook of the Renaissance is shown to pass by way of the 
Baroque to the mechanistic-dualistic, deistic view of the Enlightenment. 
In the first of these books the author sympathized with Vanini, Bruno, 
and Campanella, as victims of tyranny. In the second he regards the idea 
of tolerance as the most important result of the Enlightenment, but adds 
that intolerance is not simply immoral. Religious intolerance not seldom 
springs from zealous faith and “political intolerance is often concerned to 


avoid a greater evil for the sake of peace and order 
University or CINCINNATI 


An Augustine Synthesis. By Ertca Przywara. New York, Sheed and Ward, 

1936. Pp. xvi, 496. 

It is decidedly unfortunate that Przywara apparently felt obliged to 
devote by far the larger part of this book to theological and hortatory 
selections. This fact is likely to limit the circulation of the volume, and to 
decrease its philosophic value. The editor’s familiarity with Augustine, as 
revealed in previously published authoritative discussions, would lead one 
to expect a selection and order philosophically determined. Thus, for exam- 
ple, the passages from the De Trinitate could have been selected to il- 
luminate Augustine’s theory of knowledge; those taken, however, are almost 
entirely directed towards exhortation. Nevertheless, although the con- 
stant theological flavor is distasteful to the modern mind, and the vivid 
metaphorical style not conducive to the clearest exposition, the attentive 
reader will perceive something of the range and power of Augustine’s 
intellect. The preface by C. C. Martindale is somewhat too exuberant to be 
significant. 

J. R. Cresswete 


Descartes: Correspondence. Publiée avec une introduction et des notes par 
Cu. Apam et G. Mi_HAup. Tome I. Paris, F. Alcan, 1936. Pp. x, 478. 
According to the Introduction, the letters included in this edition are 

reprinted for the most part from the standard edition of Descartes’ works 
. 

edited by Adam and Tannery. Some, however, have been added, notably 


the correspondence with Huygens, published by Léon Roth (Oxford, 1926). 
The variant readings have been omitted and the notes for the most part 
omitted or abridged, though a few have been increased in length where 


additional information has come to light. A French translation has been 


added to the Latin letters. 


Georce H. SABINE 
CorNELL UNIVERSITY 
The following books have been received: 
Lanquage, Truth. and Logic. By Atrrep J. Aver. New York, Oxford Uni- 


versity Press, 1936. Pp. 254. 
Proceedinas of the Aristotelian Society. Vol. XXXVI. London. Harrison 


& Sons, Ltd., 1936. Pp. 286. 


«~ 
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Treatise of Civil Government and a Letter concerning Toleration. By JOHN 
Locke. Edited by Cuartes L. SHERMAN. Appleton-Century Philosophy 
Source-Books. New York, D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 1937. 
Pp. xvi, 224. 

Concerning Being and Essence. By St. THomaAs Agutnas. Translated from 
the Latin with the addition of a Preface by Grorce G. Lecxre. Appleton- 
Century Philosophy Source-Books. New York, D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, Inc., 1937. Pp. xliv, 48. 

The Cult of Antiquity and the French Revolutionaries. A Study in the De- 
velopment of the Revolutionary Spirit. By HArotp T, Parker. Chicago, 
The University of Chicago Press, 1937. Pp. x, 216. 

The If’s and Ought’s of Ethics. A Preface to Moral Philosophy. By Cectr 
DeBoer. Grand Rapids, Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1936. 
Pp. xvi, 380. 

Modern Individualism. By S. McKee Rosen. New York, Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1937. Pp. xii, 174. 

An Examination of Logical Positivism. By Juttus RupoLpH WEINBERG. 
The International Library of Psychology Philosophy and Scientific 
Method. New York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1936. Pp. viii, 312. 

Conflict and Community. A Study in Social Theory. By Georce Simpson. 
New York, T. S. Simpson, 1937. Pp. 108. 

Postulational Methods. A thesis presented to the University of Pennsylvania. 
By Louis Oscoop Katrsorr. Reprint from Philosophy of Science, Vols. 
2 and 3, 1934. Pp. iv, 139-164, 67-90, 375-418. 

What Plato Thinks. By Gustav E. Muewter. La Salle, The Open Court 
Publishing Company, 1937. Pp. viii, 128 

Factors Determining Human Behavior. Harvard Tercentenary Publica- 
tions, I. By various authors. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1937. 
Pp. x, 168 

De divisione causae exemplaris apud S. Thomam. By T. M. Sparks. Pri- 
vately printed, 1937. Pp. 64. 

The Scholar and the Critic: An Essay in Mediation. By AUSTIN WARREN. 
Reprinted from the University of Toronto Quarterly, Vol. VI, No. 2, 
1937. Pp. 267-278. 

Rousseau Walks the Earth. By Micuaet SAper. Reprinted from the Uni- 
versity of Toronto Quarterly, Vol. VI, No. 2, 1937. Pp. 151-158. 

A Declaration of Interdependence. By H. A. Overstreet. New York, W. W. 
Norton and Company, Inc., 1937. Pp. xii, 13-284. 

Proust and Santayana. The Aesthetic Way of Life. By VAN METER AMEs. 
Chicago, Willett, Clark and Company, 1937. Pp. x, 176. 

Writings on Political Philosophy. By Benepict De Spinoza. Edited by 
A. G. A. Batz. Appleton-Century Philosophy Source-Books. New York, 
D. Appleton-Century Company, 1937. Pp. xxxvi, 108 

A Primer for Critics. By Greorce Boas, Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1937. Pp. x, 154. 


The Identity Theory. By BLAMey Stevens. Manchester, Sherratt & Hughes, 


1936. Pp. xvi, 266. 
The Creative I and the Divine. By Kart Scumipr. New York, The Dial 


Press, Inc., 1937. Pp. 282. 
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The Learning Curve and the Reliability of Learning Scores in a Body Maze. 
By Martino B. Batata. Berkeley, University of California Press, 1936, 
Pp. 153-162. 

The Lasting Elements of Individualism. By WILLIAM Ernest Hockrnc, 
Powell Lectures on Philosophy at Indiana University. DANret S. Rostn- 
son, Editor. New Haven, Yale University Press, 1937. Pp. xiv, 188. 

The Nature of Mind. University of California Publications in Philosophy, 
Volume XIX. Edited by Georce P. Apams, J. LoEWENBERG, and STEPHEN 
C. Pepper. Berkeley, The University of California Press, 1936. Pp. 1-232. 

Humanism and Naturalism. A comparative study of Ernest Seilliere, Irving 
Babbitt, and Paul Elmer More. By Fotke LEANpER. Goteborg, Wetter- 
gren & Kerbers, 1937. Pp. viii, 228. 

Art and Prudence. By Mortimer J. Apter. New York. Longmans Green and 
Company, 1937. Pp. xvi, 686. 

Poussiéres de physique. Glanes dans le champ du sauvage subtil. Tome II. 
Par JEAN-JosepH VALLory. Paris, Les éditions Rieder, 1936. Pp. 486 and 
plates. 

Le transformisme et les lois de la biologie. Par Gustave Menrcter. Paris, 
Félix Alcan, 1936. Pp. 88. 

L’église Russe devant le Thomisme. Par E. Dentssorr. Paris, J. Vrin, 1936. 
Pp. 72. 

La conscience et le corps. Par R. Ruyer. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1937. Pp. iv, 
144. 

Sur la philosophie Bergsonienne. Par J. De TonQuvepec. Paris, Gabriel 
Beauchesne & ses fils, 1937. Pp. 244. 

Vers une philosophie de l'esprit ou de la totalité. Par Henrt-L. Mrévite. 
Paris, Félix Alcan, 1937. Pp. 206. 

Dictionnaire de spiritualité. Fascicule VI. Paris, Gabriel Beauchesne et ses 
fils, 1937. Pp. 1601-2002. 

L’histoire humaine par la plus ancienne race du monde. Prémiere Partie. Par 
W. L. Horowitz. Bourg-la-Reine, Editions du Foyer Nouveau, no date. 
Pp. 168. 

Seele und Staat. Von Hans Atcrrep Grunsky. Berlin, Junker und Dinn- 
haupt, 1935. Pp. viii, 124 

Humanistische Reden und Vortrige. Von WeRNER JArceER. Berlin, Walter 
de Gruyter, 1937. Pp. viii, 218. 

Fretheit und Zucht. Von Eseruarp Grisesacn, Zirich und Leipzig, Rascher 
& Cie, 1936. Pp. 382. 

Carl Schmitts Theorie des “Politischen”. Von HANs Krupa. Leipzig, S. 
Hirzel, 1937. Pp. viii, 52. 

Philosophie der Naturwissenschaften. Von Max Hartmann. Berlin, Julius 
Springer, 1937. Pp. 48. 

Naturwissenschaftliche Erkenntnis und ihre Methoden. Von M. HARTMANN 
und W. Gerracn. Berlin, Julius Springer, 1937. Pp. vi, 70 

II pensiero di Alfredo Fouillee. Per Teonortco Morettt Costanzt. Napoli, 
Casa Editrice Rondinella Alfredo, 1936. Pp. iv, 104 

Saggio sulla natura dell’uomo. Per Gaetano Cutavacct. Firenze, G. C. 


Sansoni, 1936. Pp. xii, 116. 
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NOTES 
The Editor, The Philosophical Review 
Cornell Umversity, Ithaca, New York 
Dear SIR: 

Professor Harold Cherniss’s notice, in the January Philosophical Re- 
view, of my volume of selections from Aristotle, strikes me as so inaccurate 
and misleading that I must request the courtesy of your columns for a reply. 

“The Aristotelian [Professor Cherniss writes] will shudder to read that 
ovoia is a predicable (xxxi).”—No such statement appears in my book. 
ovoia (in its secondary aspect) was listed not as one of the four (or five) 
predicables, but as one of the ten categories; and these were described as 
the “ten types of articulable meaning, which, generally speaking, may be 
predicated of a subject, . .. the ten ways in which anything can be said to 
be”. That was to say, secondary substance (1.e., ovoia in its aspect as a 
category), although not technically ‘a predicable’, can be significantly em- 
ployed in a certain type of predication (cf. Categ., Chap. 5: 2b 29-31, et 
passim). 

. “that ‘the nutritive juices and warmth of the womb’ are the efficient 
cause of the new animal (xxxv).”—This again misrepresents what I said. 
Illustrating the four types of causal determinant by the development of a 
given embryo into a pig, I declared that such a development “further re- 
quires (3) the nutritive juices and warmth of the womb which supply, as 


it were, the push to the process”, These factors were mentioned not as the 
efficient cause of the new animal, but as examples of efficient causes of the 
development from embryo into animal. The father and the act of coition, 
which are of course important and prior efficient causes, were irrelevant to 
the situation I was describing. 

... “that ‘what cannot be otherwise than it is’ (the objects of theoretical 
science) means ‘more accurately, what is not in any way affected by our 
knowing it’ (xxiv).”—Again, this misrepresents what I said. My words 
were: “Theoretical science deals with ‘what cannot be otherwise than it is’; 
or, more accurately, with what is not in any way affected by our knowing 
it.” Thus I did not declare that the two phrases meant the same thing; on 
the contrary, a distinction of meaning was implied by my very statement 
that the one phrase defines the object of theoretical science more accurately 
than the other. That the first phrase does not adequately define the object 
of theoretical science as conceived by Aristotle, seems to me demonstrated 
by his characteristic declaration that “science [1.e., theoretical science, as the 
context makes plain] is either of that which is always or of that which 1s 
for the most part” (Metaph. E: 1027a 20-21; Ross’s translation, italics 
mine). That is to say, theoretical science deals not only with what happens 
in a certain way universally and of necessity (‘what cannot be otherwise 
than it is’); it deals also with what happens éxi 1d xoAU, on a significant 
majority of occasions. The alternative definition, which I characterized as 
the more accurate of the two, is based upon Aristotle’s declaration that 
theoretical science deals with that sort of object which has its principle of 
movement and rest not in the doer or maker, but in itself (Metaph. E: 
1025b 18-24). 
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‘ 


In reference to Plato Professor Cherniss, altering my punctuation, accuses 
me of saying that “Doxa must serve as our starting point in any subsequent 


on of truth”, The subject of my sentence was not dora but 


sound opinion’ (doxa)”, which I further specified as that which 
“an individual wisely nurtured by the State” (cf. Rep 


That such dg) 86&a is the initial state of soul from 


irises in 
IV, 420C and 431D), 
wi! ich effective investi- 
gations of truth must set out, is confirmed by Plato in such passages as 


Theaet, 202D (tig... émortyun ein ywois tod Adyou te xai dodijc do0En 


E3) 
and Parm. 155D, as well as by the general tenor of Socratic method. 

The final charge, that my references to Anaximander and Heraclitus are 
‘misleading’, can hardly, without amplification, enlighten either the reader 
or myself. But perhaps it is already apparent that Professor Cherniss’s 
view of what constitutes a misleading statement is not in all respects 
identical with my own. 

Yours faithfully, 


Putte WHEELWRIGH? 


REPLY 
In the first of my statements to which Professor Wheelwright mak 
objection, I used the word predicable not in the technical sense of “one of 
the four predicables” but in its ordinary meaning: “that which can be 
predicated of a subject.” In other words, I had 1 intention of saying 
that Professor Wheelwright calls ovoia “one of the four predicables” but 
only that he says that ovoia (the first category) “may be predicated of a 
subject (hypoketmenon).” This he does say on p. xxxi of his book; and 
this, I maintain, is wrong; cf. Metaphysics 1038 B 15: &tu ovoia Aéyeta 1d 
py xad’ ixoxemévov, where the fact that 1d xabddov is predicated of a 
subject is for Aristotle proof that it cannot be ovoia. As for the appeal 
of Professor Wheelwright to Categories, chap. 5, I cannot do better than 
refer to H. Maier’s note (Syllogistik des Aristoteles, I, 2, p. 307, n. 2 
fesy ecially p. 310] ). 
On p. xxxv the author outlined the four causes, numbering “the efficient 
determinant” (3); in his example he identified “the nutritive juices and 
warmth of the womb” as (3) and distinguished this from “(1) the pr 


plasm, or material basis of which both embryo and animal are formed 
From the point of view of causality Aristotle holds the examples num- 
bered (3) and (1) to be identical, i.¢., the catamenial fluid which is the 
material cause; and he believes that the origin of movement, not only of 
the new animal but of every stage in the development of the embryo, is the 
contribution of the male parent, the power inherent in the semen or its 


analogue (De Gen. Animal. 728 A 25-30, 729 A 9 - B 33 [n.b. B 29-32] 
738 B 11-27, 739 A 17-20, 740 B 8-25, 757 B 1-14 [cf. Platt’s note] ) 


Professor Wheelwright’s third objection turns upon what appears to be 


i “?'t 
my misconstruction of his sentence; but according to the construction which 
he offers it still seems that the distinguishing mark of the object of theore- 
tical knowledge is the fact that it is not affected by our knowing it. This, I 


maintai is not an Aristotelian distincti n, since the bject of no kind 








bo 
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of thought or perception is so affected (cf. Metaphysics 1051 B 6-17, 1053 
A 31-B 3, 1057 A 7-12). Moreover, I submit that this construction of the 
sentence would occur to no one who knows that the object of theoretical 
“ > 


knowledge is “what cannot be otherwise than it is” (An. Post. 71 B 15-16, 
73 A 21, 74 B 35-39, 75 B 21-36, 88 B 30-89 A 10). Professor Wheelwright 


4a * 
now says, however, that theoretical knowledge deals not only with objects 
f this kind but also with what happens ézi 16 xoAv (but cf. Waitz on An. 
Post. 71 B 15). This opinion he supports by Metaphysics 1027 A 20-21, 
which he renders: “science (1.¢e., theoretical science, as the context makes 


” 


plain) etc. The Greek reads émotypn ptv yao xdoa..., and Ross 


translates: “for all science .. .”; that émotyun xdoa includes more than 
theoretical science is proved by the example of > éxi 16 xoAU, which is that 
a particular potion is useful (cf. also 1063 B 36 ff. where xdoa émortypy 
includes medicine and gymnastic). Metaphysics 1025 B 18-24, on which 
the “alternative definition” is based, does not say that “theoretical science 
deals with that sort of object which has its principle of movement and 


rest... in itself”, but that this kind of substance is dealt with by @vowy 
émotynun, which is one kind of theoretical science. 


As to the fourth objection, I confess that I cannot understand why doxa 
in parentheses was placed immediately after ‘sound opinion’, unless it was 
meant as the equivalent of that phrase. Of course, even that juxtaposition 
is wrong, and Professor Wheelwright now introduces éd9@) 56a. His pas- 
sages, however, are not confirmatory of his opinion. Theaetetus 202 D does 
not even suggest that dg) 86Ea “is the initial state of the soul from which 
effective investigations of truth must set out” but sums up a tentative 
definition of knowledge which Socrates forthwith proceeds to overthrow. 
Parmenides 155 D has even less to do with the matter; it occurs in the 
vexed second part of that dialogue and contains the “proof” that as “the 
ne” can stand in relations it must be an object of—émotynpy .. . xai 86Ea 
zai alodyois ! It would be more fruitful for Professor Wheelright to show 
how Timaeus 51 E comports with his statement. 

Haro_p CHERNISS 

Tue Jonns Hopkins University 


An Institute of Philosophy was held at Bowdoin College, April 6-16. The 


lecturers and their subjects were as follows: 


phy NEE nc inde Get andre whats TAMES ROLAND ANGELL 
Idealism and the Sentiment of Rationality ...... G. Watts CUNNINGHAM 
Freedom of Mind SUSANNE KNAUTH LANGER 


Philosophy and the Layman 


Zeno’s Puzzles and their Implications for Philosophy ...............- enw 
WILLIAM PEPPERELL MOoNTAGI 

Christianity and its Relation to the Philosophies of History .............. 

er ; ...+.REINHOLD NIEBUHR 
The Method of Postulates .............. EpWARD VERMILYE HUNTINGTON 
The Economic Consequences of Creation ........ Rexrorp Guy TUGWELL 
nn; re eee ee Curt Joun Ducasse 
Classical Theory of Education and the Pragmatic Revolt Against It ...... 


ALEXANDER MEIKLEJOHN 
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The following is a list of articles in current philosophical periodicals: 


Minp, XLVI, 181: H. B. Acton, The Theory of Concrete Universals (IT): 
Charles Leslie Stevenson, The Emotive Meaning of Ethical Terms; L. Roth, 
The Discourse on Method (1637-1937); A.A. Luce, The Unity of the 

Serkelian Philosophy (1) ; Gilbert Ryle, Back to the Ontological Argument: 
Olaf Helmer, Perelman versus Godel; A. H. Armstrong, “Emanation” jn 
Plotinus. 

Puivosopny, XII, 45: H. F. Hallett, On Being a Philosopher; R. J. Aaron 
Great Thinkers: (X) John Locke; 4. C. Ewing, Some Points in the Phil 
sophy of Locke; A. D. Ritchie, Errors of Logical Positivism; H. Gompers 
Some Simple Thoughts on Freedom and Responsibility; J. C. Graham, 
“Both God and Man”; A. S. Elwell-Sutton, The Great Tao. 

THE JoURNAL oF PurLtosopHy, XXXIV, 1: Horace L. Friess, On the His. 
tory of the Philosophy of History in Western Culture. 2: C. V. Tower, 
Neutralism, Immediacy, and “The Irrational”. 3: Dorothy Walsh, Philo- 
sophical Implications of the Historical Enterprise; Bonno Tapper, The 
Problem of Historical or Cultural Reality in Contemporary Thought. 4 
Barnett Savery, The Relativity of Value; Jrwin Edman, A Philosopher's 
Contentment. 

THe INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL oF Etnuics, XLVII, 2: John A. Clark, An 
Ethical Definition of Community; Charner Perry, The Relation Between 
Ethics and Political Science ; Van Meter Ames, Conscience and Calculation; 
G. Stanley Whitby, Socratic Justice; Barnett Savery, The “Unique” Quality 
Goodness. 

Hrspert JOURNAL, XXXV, 2: G. K. Bowes, The Doom of Social Utopias; 
F. S. Marvin, Humanity; W. R. Inge, More Gleanings from a Notebook; 
Nathaniel Micklem, Our Genevan Inheritance; J. S. Boys Smith, The Sov- 
ereignty of God and the Dignity of Man; J. M. Connell, Thomas Paine— 
The Man As He Was; David Baumgardt, Science and Mysticism; John A 

Osoinach, The Mysticism of Science; W. G. Moore, Mr. ot “Sparken- 
broke”; Rendel Harris, Egypt and Abyssinia : M. Bévenot, The a f 
Lourdes; David Cairns, A Parallel to Lourdes; Mrs Rhos Davids, The 
Supreme Spiritual Ideal; Muriel Kent, Jane Addams: 1860-1935 

THe JourNnat or Reticion, XVII, 1: John A. Mackay, Historical and 
Superhistorical Elements in Christianity; Edwin Ewart Aubrey, Critical 
Comments; Charles S. Braden, How Liberal Christianity Conceives of 
Salvation; Clarence H. Hamilton, Buddhism Resurgent; HW’. A. Irwin, The 
Elihu Speeches in the Criticism of the Book of Job; Ernest Cadman ( 
well, Slandered or Ignored: The Armenian Gospels; H. E.* Dana, The 
Stratification of Tradition in the Fourth Gospel. 

ANGLICAN THEOLOGICAL Review, XIX, 1: Frederick C. Grant, The Episc 
pal Church: Its Contribution to the Religious Life of America; Mary E 

Andrews, The Party of Christ in Corinth; Burton Scott Easton, Notes and 
Comments. 

Tue Harvarp THEOLOGICAL Review, XXX, 1: Raffaele Pettazoni, Con 
fession of Sins and the Classics: 4. S. Hay, Rosaliae Signorum; M. L. W 
Laistner, The Latin Versions of Acts Known to the Venerable “a 


SpecuLum, XII, 1: Amy Kelly, Eleanor of Aquitaine and Her ul 
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Love; E. L. Sabine, City Cleaning in Mediaeval London; L. A. Haselmayer, 
The Apparitor and Chaucer’s Summoner; H. C. Krueger, Wares of Ex- 
change in Twelfth-century Genoese-African Trade; H. C. Schulz, Thomas 
Hoccleve, Scribe; Arpad Steiner, The Authorship of De Disciplina Scho- 
larium; R. P. Johnson, Some Continental Manuscripts of the Mappae 
Clavicula; Tempe E. Allison, The ‘Vice’ in Early Spanish Drama. 

PuitosopHy oF Science, IV, 1: Rudolf Carnap, Testability and Meaning 
—Continued ; Philip Frank, The Mechanical versus the Mathematical Con- 
ception of Nature; Gordon Keith Chalmers, The Lodestone and the Under- 
standing of Matter in Seventeenth Century England; Saul Rosenzweig, 
Schools of Psychology: A Complementary Pattern. 

JournaL or SoctaL Puitosopny, II, 1: E. Pendleton Herring, Logomachy 
and Administration; 7Trigant Burrow, Altering Frames of Reference in 
the Sphere of Human Behavior; John A. Ryan, Freedom in the Modern 
World; H. S. Jennings, Biology and Social Reform; Hugh E. Willis, Com- 
ments and Rejoinders: Historical Myth and Constitutional Absolutism. 

THE JoURNAL oF SyMporic Locic, I, 1: W. V. Quine, Toward a calculus 
if concepts; Arnold F. Emch, Implication and deducibility ; Barkley Rosser, 
Constructibility as a criterion for existence; Alonzo Church, A note on the 
Entscheidungsproblem. 2: W. V. Quine, Set-theoretic foundations for logic; 
Arnold F. Emch, Addendum to the article Implication and deducibility. 3: 
C. I. Lewis, Emch’s calculus and strict implication; Barkley Rosser, Exten- 
sions of some theorems of Gédel and Church; Frederic Brenton Fitch, A 
system of formal logic without an analogue to the Curry W operator; 
Alonzo Church, Correction to A note on the Entscheidungsproblem; Emil 
L. Post, Finite combinatory processes—formulation I. 

THe AUSTRALASIAN JOURNAL OF PsyCHOLOGY AND Puitosopnuy, XIV, 4: 
A. Boyce Gibson, Freedom; G. W. Paton, Law, Logic and Ethics; D. Taylor, 
The Nature of Right Action; Paul Chatham Squires, Some Observations 


by Dostoevsky and their Bearing on the Gestalt Psychology; Anthony M. 


Mardiros, Determinism versus Scholasticism; John Anderson, Causality 
and Logic. 
THe British JourNAL or Psycwotocy, XXVII, 3: J. Drever, The 


-y 


Vagaries of an Emancipated Psychology; O. L. Zangwill, An Investigation 
of the Relationship between the Processes of Reproducing and Recognizing 
Simple Figures, with Special Reference to Koffka’s Trace Theory; R. H 
Manson and T. H. Pear, The Testimony of Conversation; R. W. Pickford, 
Some Effects of Style in Reading; G. C. Drew, The Variation of Sensory 
Thresholds with the Rate of Application of the Stimulus. III. The Differen- 
tial Threshold for Intensity of Light; T. W. Cook, Distribution of Practice 
and Size of Maze Pattern; W. H. Entwistle, Oscillation. 

THe AMERICAN JouRNAL oF PsycHoLtocy, XLIX, 1: W. L. Jenkins, 
Adaptation in Isolated Cold Spots; A. D. Freiberg, ‘Fluctuations of Atten- 
tion’ with Weak Tactual Stimuli: A Study in Perceiving; 4A. H. Holway 
and L. M. Hurvich, Differential Gustatory Sensitivity to Salt; H. W. 
Wright, Social Significance; F. Heiser, Stimulus-Duration and Sensations 
of Warmth; E. B. Greene, Practice Effects on Various Types of Standard 
Tests; G. A. Fry and P. W. Cobb, Visual Discrimination of Two Parallel 
Bright Bars in a Dark Field: R. M. Dorcus. Modification by Suggestion of 
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Some Vestibular and Visual Responses; W. A. Hunt and J. Volkmann, The 
Anchoring of an Affective Scale; N. E. Cohen, The Relativity of Absolute 
Judgments; G. Raffel, Grouping and the Span of Apprehension; E. B. 
Skaggs, Further Studies of Bodily Sway. 

JouRNAL OF EXPERIMENTAL PsycnoLocy, XX, 2: C. H. Pearce, Response 
in the Median Plane Localization of Sound; C. F. Willey, E. Inglis, and 
C. H. Pearce, Reversal of Auditory Localization; J. A. McGeoch, F. Mc- 
Kinney, and H. N. Peters, Studies in Retroactive Inhibition: IX. Retroac- 
tive Inhibition, Reproductive Inhibition and Reminiscence; F. A. Courts, 
The Alleged Retroactive Effect of Visual Stimuli Subsequent to a Given 
Response; M. l’. Seagoe, Additional Laboratory Experiments with Qualita- 
tive Wholes; R. M. Bellows, An Experimental Isolation of Some Factors 
Determining Response to Rhythmic Cutaneous Stimulation: II. Tempera- 
ture; 7. W. Cook, The Relation Between Amount of Material and Diffi- 
culty of Problem Solving. I. Mental Addition and Subtraction; D. A. Brad- 
shaw, A Comparison of Choreic with Normal Children on the Basis of 
Simple Reaction Times to Visual and Auditory Stimuli; S. B. Silleck, Jr, 
and C. W. Lapha, The Relative Effectiveness of Emphasis upon Right and 
Wrong Responses in Human Maze Learning. 3: C. H. Pearce, Color Vision 
in Infants; G. D. Higginson, Maze Learning with Knowledge of Pattern 
Similarity; H. Peak and L. Deese, Experimental Extinction of Verbal 
Material; C. H. Brown, The Relation of Magnitude of Galvanic Skin Re- 
sponses and Resistance Levels to the Rate of Learning; M. H. Krout, 
Further Studies on the Relation of Personality and Gestures. A Nosological 
Analysis of Autistic Gestures; 7. W. Cook, Amount of Material and Diffi- 
culty of Problem Solving. II. The Disc Transfer Problem; G. E. Devnich, 
Words as ‘Gestalten’; J. J. Ray, A ‘Multitester’ and ‘Portable Polygraph’. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL BuLLetTin, XXXIV, 1: FE. L. Welborn and Horace Eng- 
lish, Logical Learning and Retention: A General Review of Experiments 
with Meaningful Verbal Materials; Dorothy E. Bradbury, The Contribu- 
tion of the Child Study Movement to Child Psychology; Ernest Glen Wever 
and Charles W. Bray, A Discussion of Ruckmick’s Critical Review of Audi- 
tion; Christian A. Ruckmick, In Reply to Wever and Bray. 2: Ernest R. 
Hilgard, The Relationship Between the Conditioned Response and Conven- 


Tue Mana-Bopnr, XLIV, 12: Frank R. Mellor, To a Bhikkhu; Presi- 
dential Address of Bhikku Jagadish Kasyapa; Bhikkhu Mettyya, From 
Darkness to Light; Welcome Speech of Devapriya Valisinha; Buddhist 
Vihara in New Delhi; Sj. Devapriya Valisinha’s Speech at the opening of 
the Maha Bodhi Free Dispensary; Fifth Anniversary of the Mulagandhakuti 
Bihara; The British Maha Bodhi Society Annual Report. XLV, 1: Mahap- 
andita Rahula Sankrtyayana, On the Way to Tibet; C. L. A. De Silva, 
Where Does Consciousness Arise; Anagarika Brahmachari Govinda, The 
Philosopher’s Stone and the Elixir of Life; Bhikkhu Metteyya, Heavenly 
Forgivance: K. Kumaran, Impressions of My Visit to Holy Magadaya; 
Uposatha Celebration at Buddhist House, Berlin. 

RevuE pE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE Morate, XLIV, 1: L. Brunschvicg, La 
Pensée intuitive chez Descartes et chez les cartésiens; E Bréhier, Matiére 


cartésienne et Création; A. Rivaud, Quelques réflexions sur la Méthode 
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cartésienne; S. V. Keeling, Le Réalisme de Descartes et le role des natures 
simples; J. Laporte, La Liberté selon Descartes; H. Gouhier, Descartes et 
la Vie morale; G. Loria, Descartes géométre; F. Enriques, Descartes et 
Galilée; H. Dreyfus Le Foyer, Les Conceptions médicales de Descartes; 
E. Signoret, Cartésianisme et Aristotélisme; C. von Brockdorff, Descartes 
et les Lumiéres francais; G. Beaulavon, La Philosophie de J. J. Rousseau 
et l’ésprit cartésien. 

Revue PuiLosopuigue, LXII, 1 et 2: F. W. Nietzsche, Une autobiographie 
inédite; Ed. Le Roy, Les paradoxes de relativité sur le temps; Ph. Fauré- 
Frémiet, Le poéte et le primitif; R. Ruyer, La cause élémentaire des guerres 
modernes; J. Picard, Le raisonnement déductif ; W. Drabovitch, Les réflexes 
conditionnés et la chronaxie. 

ARCHIVES DE PH iLosopuie, XII, 3: J. Abelé, A. Bremond, A. Etcheverry, 
G. Jarlot, J. de la Vaissiére, Alex. Marc, J. Minéry, B. Romeyer, J. Souilhé, 
E. de Strycker, J. de Tonquédec, Etudes Critiques. XIII, 1: Gabriel Picard, 
Réflexions sur le probléme critique fondamental. 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR SOZIALFORSCHUNG, V, 3: Leo Lowenthal, Das Individuum 
in der individualistischen Gesellschaft. Bemerkungen tiber Ibsen; A. 
Demangeon, La Géographie humaine; Max Horkheimer, Zu Theodor 
Haecker: Der Christ und die Geschichte; Erich Baumann, Keynes’ Revision 
der liberalistischen Nationaldkonomie; Felix Weil, Neuere Literatur zum 
“New Deal” 

THEOLOGISCH-PRAKTISCHE QUARTALSCHRIFT, XC, 1: Otto Cohausz, 
Priesterliche Demut und Sanftmut; A. Eberle, Die letzten Grundlagen der 
Sittlichkeit; Myron Hornykewitsch, Die Russenehen und der can. 1008, 
C. J. C.; P. Peter Schmitz, Die seelsorgliche Situation der Familie in der 
Gegenwart; Franz Triebs, Lose Blatter zum kanonischen Prozess; Urban 
Holzmeister, Steigernde Wiederholungen in den Schriften des Neuen Testa- 
mentes ; Karl Fruhstorfser, Jeremias’ Berufung; Dr. Schinke, Anzeigen und 
Beschwerden tiber Geistliche und ihre Erledigung auf dem einfachen kirch- 
lichen Verwaltungswege. 

ScHOLASTIK, XII, 1: Joseph de Vries, Christliche Philosophie; Karl 
Priimm, Glaube und Erkenntnis im zweiten Buch der Stromata des Klemens 
von Alexandrien; Heinrich Weisweiler, Die vollstandige Kampfschrift 
Bernolds von St. Blasien gegen Berengar: De veritate corporis et sanguinis 
lomini; Joh. Schuster, Der gebundene Moralpositivismus des Franz Suarez 
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Die TAtweELt, XII, 4: Francesco Orestano, Geistige Technik im Schaffen; 
Schaffen im Geist. Beitrage zur 13. Tagung des Euckenbundes; Karl Gum- 


ieren als Lebens- 


pricht, Erkennen und Leben; Jiirgen Rausch, Philosoph 

twendigkeit ; Gotthard Giinther, Philosophieren als Lebensnotwendigkeit 

Locos, XIX, 4: N. Petruzzellis, 11 problema della storia nell’idealism 

dert - G. Santonasta L’idea del diritto sociale: } Zerella, Il metodo 
storico di Cataldo Jann 

Rivista prt Fitosor1A Neo-ScotasticA, XXVIII. 4: S. Vanni-Rovighi, 
Cronaca del Congresso; Francesco Olgiati, Il problema della conoscenza 
nella filosofia moderna ed il realismo scolastico; Agostino Gemelli, In tema 
li rapporti tra psicologia e filosofia. Introspezione e studio del comporta- 
mento; Mar Casotti, Sul carattere “critico” della filosofia scolastica; 
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Grazioso Ceriani, Evidenza e autocoscienza; Carlo Colombo, Intorno alla 
“flosofia cristiana”; M. E. Dal Verme, L’importanza del divenire nella 
dimostrazione della esistenza di Dio; Paolo Rossi, La constituzione dei 
corpi secondo il tomismo e secondo la scienza moderna; S. V anni-Rovighi, 
Principi scientifici e principi filosofici; Francesco Olgiati, La critica 
dell’idealismo ; Luigt Pelloux, Il problema del male nel pensiero moderno; 
Varino Gentile, “I Contrafforti” di Guido Manacorda. 

ANNALI DELLA R, ScuoLA NORMALE SuPERIORE Di Pisa, V, 3: G. Calogero, 
Parmenide e la genesi della logica classica; G. Devoto, Studi di stilistica 
italiana; Paul Aebischer, Protohistoire de deux mots romans d'origine 
grecque: Thius “oncle” et thia “tante”. Etude de stratigraphie linguistique 
(Continuazione e fine). 

RevIstA DE Psicovocia 1 Pepacocra, IV, 13: Werner Wolff, Una nova 
teoria de la vida simbolica; Ludwig Binswanger, La concepcio freudiana 
de home a la Ilum de Il’antropologia. 

Screntia, LX, 11: L. Graetz, Neue Atomerforschung; C. Vallaux, Crois- 
sance et dépérissement des récifs coralliens; E. Witschi, Secondary Sex 
Characters in Birds and their bearing on the Theory of Evolution; dA. 
Gemelli, Lo studio del “comportamento” in psicologia animale I. 12: J. S, 
Plaskett, The Galaxy; A. Boutaric, Le principe de la conservation de 
l'électricité et les découvertes récentes de la physique; M. Mihimann, 
L’état actuel de la question du vieillissement; A. Gemelli, Lo studio del 
“comportamento” in psicologia animale II; G. Wolff, Leone Battista Alberti 
als Mathematiker. LXI, 1: J. Bayet, Causalité primitive; E. Bortolotti, 
Concetti, immagini, cognizioni, metodi nella metamatica babilonese; R. 
Marcolongo, La misura del tempo I; D. Brunt, Statical aspects of Radia- 
tion in the atmosphere; A. C. Léemann, La Physico-Chimie peut-elle 
intégralement expliquer des phénoménes biologiques? I; P. Dtepgen, Die 
Weltanschauung Arnalds von Villanova und seine Medizin. 2: E. Guyot, Le 
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